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Visiting Toilettes. 
.—Dress of changeable brown poult de 
soie, sim ly edged round the bottom with a heavy 
silk co} Large Cashmere chlamys; blue 
ground with rich Oriental figures, and fringe to 
match. White tulle bonnet, trimmed with ap- 
ple blossoms ; scarf strings, edged with folds of 


with three bias folds of gray velvet, which border 
the bottom and run up the on each side of 
a row of lerge gray velvet buttons. The same 
trimming cena the pockets and forms a 

uare bertha on: . Cashmere chlamys ; 
white ground, with Persian figures, lined 
with cherry on ag to match. Bonnet 
of dotted lae scarf strings fastened 
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APRIL. 


Suz has come once more, with her purple train 
Of violets following after, , 
Fair in a fabric of twinkling rain, 
Or sunny with glorious laughter ; 
“She has journeyed again o’er the western main 
On guardian winds that waft her. 


A velvet of dewy verdure steals 
Where her foot on the cold sward presses ; 

The brook in the pasture merrily peals 
Through lengthening ferns and cresses, 

And the sombre mound in the grave-yard feels 
The balm of her flowerful tresses! 


And here as her jubilant cuckoo’s song, 
And the breath of her early roses, 

Float into the room while we sadly throng 
Where our dying friend reposes, 

These eyes which have yearned for her greeting so long, 
’Tis her own fond kiss that closes! 
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We Single Subscribers to HARPER’S BAZAR 
will be supplied from Number One to the end of 
the year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars. 





THE PIANO PLAGUE. 


T would be difficult to estimate the aggre- 
gate number of pianos in the United States, 
but we are told on apparently good authority 
that over twenty-five thousand are annually 
furnished, by the hundred and fifty large na- 
tive manufacturers, to keep up the supply. The 
number must be immense, for they seem omni- 
present, and their twang is heard from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico. ‘There is hardly a family that has 
got a start, however small—and what American 
family has not ?—beyond the mere satisfaction 
of its daily wants, but contrives to buy, hire, or 
borrow a piano. There may be a scarcity of 
beds, so that the members-of the whole house- 
hold have to lie packed together like so many 
herrings, but this noisy piece ‘of furniture, 
deemed indispensable, is sure to have an hon- 
ored place. 

The Americans, however, are not by any 
means the most musical of people; and if they 
were they could gratify their taste by the culti- 
vation of the voice and the use of a thousand 
other less cumbersome and expensive instru- 
ments, 

The love of music has, we fancy, little to do 
with it. Our countrywomen have somehow or 
other got the idea that the piano is a symbol of 
gentility, and must have one to prove their own 
claims et to establish those of their daughters 
thereto. It is astonishing how devoted mothers 
are to the musical part of the education of their 
children, Sarah Jane may spell dog with two 
gg’s, know as little about a dumpling as George 
11I., who was puzzled to discover how the apple 
got in, and be ignorant of all other duties, liter- 
ary or domestic, and yet her mother takes no care 
to have her better instructed. But mark how 

* the watchfulness and the patience of the anx- 
ious parent come into play when the piano-les- 
son is to be learned, However absorbed in her 
household duties—whether tormenting tough 
dough into pliable pie-crust, or busy with any 
other housewifely duty—she does not forget 
daily to remind her daughter of “practicing” 
time, She takes care, moreover, to be sure by 
personal watchfulness that the hour (or two 
hours, perhaps) is faithfully thrummed through. 
‘The tenderest mothers are then proof against 
all appeals to their indulgence, and will extort 
from the most unwi child every second of 
the prescribed lesson, And, after all, what 
cloes all this maternal care and severity amount 
to? ‘The object of it, with no natural taste for 
music, will in nine cases out of ten never be 
any thing but a thrummer, who will make the 
piano, long since a wearisomeness to herself, a 
nuisance to others. If half the time devoted 
by mothers to keeping the weary fingers of their 
daughters popping up and down hour after hour 
on the slippery keys of the piano was spent in 
teaching them their household duties, or in tak- 
ing care that they studied their spelling-books 
and dictionaries, they would be certainly more 
wseful, and not les§ ornamental. Music onght 








undoubtedly to be a part of all education, but 
it should be kept subordinate, except in cases 
of strong natural taste, to other branches of 
learning. “ 

It may be desirable for each family that can 
afford it to have its piano, and well for every 
female ‘member to go through a daily course 
of thrumming on it, but there is no reason why 
the whole world should be annoyed by the dis- 
cord. The piano, from its supposed gentility, 
has always a position in the chief apartment, 
and thus the visitor is exposed on entering each 
house to’a harsh greeting from the “ practicing” 
daughter of it. The piano should be banished 
with the baby to the nursery or to the school- 
room, at any rate; or in the dwellings of the 
rich there might be two instruments, one kept 
in the drawing-room for those who know how 
to play on it, and the other for those who are 
learning, in some remote quarter where its pain- 
ful discords would be muffled by distance. We 
protest strenuously against the furnishing of 
hotels and steamers with pianos, unless good 
players, who shall -have the exclusive use of 
them, be also supplied. ‘There is no nuisance 
in this country so trying to the patience of the 
traveler as the universal presence of this instru- 
ment, open to all the world, and noisily banged 
upon by every comer. In Europe it is never 
found in places of public resort, whose proprie- 
tors would no more think of offering to their 
guests the indiscriminate use of a piano than 
that of a bugle or a drum. They have too 
much regard for the general comfort. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Hetter to Mars. Diamond. 


Y DEAR MADAME, —TI have long wish- 
ed to write to you, although my acquaint- 
ance with you is rather of observation and re- 
flection than of actual knowledge. You are 
one of the persons whom I constantly meet, of 
whom I constantly hear, whom it is profitable 
rather than pleasant to study, and who really 
fill a very different place in the world from that 
which they suppose themselves to fill. It was 
my first fancy, upon beginning this letter to 
you, to address you as Mrs. Lighthouse ; but 
upon consideration I thought that you might 
possibly misinterpret my intention, and imagine 
that I meant a play upon your name, as a source 
of light and brilliancy. Nothing could be far- 
ther from my purpose than such a use of the 
word. A light-house is a solemn beacon—“‘a 
pillar of cloud by day, of fire by night”—to 
warn the mariner of rocks and quicksands, 

When you are at the sea-side in summer, 
say at Newport, do you ever catch a glimpse in 
the evening of the light at Beaver-tail? Do 
you think merely how bright and dazzling it is, 
and how prettily it looks in the darkness? Or 
do you remember that it is a warning finger 
tipped with flame, and that the sailor as he 
sees it knows that it beckons him away, and is 
the sign of deadly dangers to be avoided? Even 
so, Madame, I look at you in the evenings, when 
I see you flashing and brilliant, and I say to my 
companion, “Do you see that light-house yon- 
der? how striking it is, how it illuminates the 
space around it, how easily its splendor might 
inspire poets !—well, avoid it as you would 
ruin.” Very often, if my companion is young 
and inexperieneed, she says, after looking for a 
moment, and in a tone of half-amused vexa- 
tion, ‘‘ La! Mr, Bachelor, how queer you are! 
I don’t see any thing but Mrs. Diamond, and 
how superb she looks to-night!” 

Now, my dear Madame, I will tell you why 
you seem to me a light-house, a beacon, and a 
warning. It is because you are the young mo- 
ther of young children, and yet seem to have no 
idea of any duty or responsibility; and, indeed, 
instead of being a negative, you are the most 
positive injury to them. Why did you marry, 
if you were not ready and willing to give up 
your headlong pursuit of society? Suppose 
Diamond is rich, suppose you can hire as many 
nurses and governesses as you choose, and pro- 
vide as many carriages and footmen as heart 
can wish—can you hire mothers, and the mor- 
als and manners which only the constant care 
of a mother can impart? You do not care to 
understand what somehow your maternal in- 
stinct has failed to teach you, what a child is. 
You seem to suppose that it is either a doll or 
a reasonable creature. Dear Madame, it is 
neither. It is just a child, very much an ani- 
mal, and loving dirt and disorder. 

If you had ever chosen to spare time enough 
from your Own amusements to observe it, you 
would have seen that your young child always 
passes by the pictures of people and landscapes 
for those of animals, You would have seen 
that it is the roaring lion lashing his tail, or the 
crouching Bengal tiger, or the horse in a thou- 
sand forms, that really interests and enchants 
the child. He plays horse, He plays hunting. 
He is the hyena, or the deer, or the dog, or the 
giraffe; and his toys are of the same kind. 
The baby’s first pet is the woolly rabbit—then 
comes the Noah’s ark in which there are only 
three or four miserable little human bipeds 
among all the inscrutable variety of quadrupeds 
and birds and creeping things. It is with the 
sound of animals, with the voices of the barn- 
yard, the crowing cock, the clucking hen, the 








quacking duck, the neighing pony, the braying 
donkey, the barking dog, the mewing cat, the 
cooing pigeon, the bleating calf, the baa-ing 
sheep, with all possible noises of all conceivable 
animals upon the earth that you entertain the 
‘* father of the man”—that is to say, I beg your 
pardon, Madame, the child. 

As I say, if you will only think of it, all this 
is both upon your part—supposing you to be 
such a mother as you are not—and upon the 
child’s, instinctive. And it is instinctive be- 
cause, as I said, he is chiefly an animal, He 
has all the habits and tastes of an animal. His 
senses open the great game of conscious life for 
him—by-and-by the soul and the mind follow. 
But they will not follow, or they will come limp- 
ing in, or the great game will be utterly spoiled 
if you abuse the escort and chastise the fore- 
runners. That is to say, if you don’t remember 
that he is an animal, and let him be an animal, 
and if you try to torture him into behaving like 
a reasonable human being, you will thwart and 
bewilder and disgust him, and the abortive man 
will be the monument of the abused child. 

My dear Mrs. Diamond, if you have read 
my letter so far, I can see you smiling disdain- 
fully, and asking ‘‘ By what right does this im- 
pudent Mr. Bachelor, whom I scarcely know, 
presume to lecture me about my maternal du- 
ties: how does he know any thing of chil- 
dren?” Merely by keeping my eyes open. I 
am one of Nature’s failures, Madame. She 
meant me evidently to be the father of a large 
family. But she reconsidered, and I turn out 
to be merely an uncle. Madame, if you ever 
read books, I should remind you of that most 
patheti¢ and exquisite line in Charles Lamb’s 
“Dream Children”—‘‘ The children of Alice 
call Bartrum father.” You are yourself a trag- 
edy, Mrs. Diamond, but you do not understand 
tragedies. So I say that I know about chil- 
dren because I keep my eyes and my mind 
open. I don’t expect roses in March, nor new 
apples in April. To every thing its season. 
Why can’t you understand the wisdom of these 
words? They mean childhood for children— 
not manhood or womanhood, not reason and 
politeness and tranquillity, but selfishness, quar- 
relsomeness, noise, dirt, and, if your serene ele- 
gance will permit the phrase, Old Ned generally. 

I remember that I went once; when I was a 
young man, on some kind of business to Sama- 
ria Four Corners; and one of the best and love- 
liest women in the world asked me to stay at 
herhouse, She had achild of four yearsold, and 
she was not one of the children whose biogra- 
phies were written in tracts, but a very willful, 
resolute, and obstreperous child. Every morn- 
ing at the breakfast-table she had “a turn.” 
Now, it seems that on the morning after my ar- 
rival it occurred to the young mother that she 
was to have me, a total stranger anda bachelor, 
probably hating children, at her table, and that 
her child would certainly behave as usual, 
The prospect was frightful to her, for she knew 
that there was no alternative. If she tried to 
persuade the child to stay up stairs there would 
be a tremendous storm, and if she came as usu- 
al to the table the tempest was equally inevita- 


‘ble. But with the vague hope that the pres- 


ence of a stranger might be a moderating influ- 
ence, the child was brought to the table. I 
came in wholly unconscious, of the trials and 
fears of my hostess—who told me the story aft- 
erward—and sat down to breakfast. By-and- 
by the child began, and the trouble of the mo- 
ther was so evident that I said, to reassure her, 
and in perfect good faith: - © 2 ; 

‘*T am glad to see that other children trouble 
their-mammas as much as my sister’s at home 
trouble her.” E 

That little remark was an infinite consola- 
tion to my kind,hostess, for it showed her that 
I knew that children were no more perfect than 
their parents. Of course they are not. They 
will not half wash their faces, nor keep their 
roomsin order, norcome downstairs softly. They 
will look at people who ask them questions with- 
out answering. They will whistle and whoopand 
bang about the house. They will slide upon the 
balusters, and come crashing down stairs like a 
troop of cavalry. They will not behave beau- 
tifully at table, and they will take an incalcula- 
ble amount Of scolding and exhortation without 
showing the least improvement. They will do 
at dinner what they were reproved for doing at 
breakfast, and they will repeat it at tea in a 
much more aggravated form. They prefer mud 
to gravel, and will be content with dust if no 
mud is to be found. They will smear their 
clothes and tear them, and twitch off the but- 
tons, and in summer, if they have clean white 
trowsers, they will grind the knees into hopeless 
greenness upon the grass. They will tease 
each other, and play horrible practical jokes, 
and frighten the worthy parent beyond ex- 
pression. ‘They will bring the mother and the 
father to the verge of saying, a hundred times, 
“Dear me, children are more of a pest than a 
pleasure! John, how many times have I told 
you not to sit in the coal-scuttle? Jane, stop 
putting the kitten to bed in the window-cur- 
tains!” : ; 

How ridiculous to treat theseslittle people as 
if they were something else than thgyare! Yet 
you, as I say, scarcely treat them at all. You 
put them off with nurses, French women who 
wear caps and are called bonnes, and who can 





teach them to talk French—that being the chief 
end of human existence. You will not have 
them in the drawing-room because.they.‘*muss”  - 
every thing. You will not have them at table, . 
because they are positively outrageous. You 
do not walk out with them, for they have-their 
nurses and you have your own-affairs. The 
nursery is their domain, and. you pay flying 
visits to it; but the pervasive, moulding pres- 
ence and influence is the French bonne. When 
the-children descend for a little while after din- 
tier carefully dressed, you receive them as dolls, 
You study the elaborate toilette, the careful 
hair-dressing. They are agreeable to you in 
the degree that they represent French puppets. 
They are little ceremonious acquaintances pay- 
ing a short call. But‘they must not ‘‘ tumble” 
you nor themselves. ‘They must be very prim 
and polite. They must affect the courteous 
arts of their elders; and what do you know of 
the other arts of their elders which they are 
leartiing in the nursery ? 

Next summer, Madame, when you go to New- 
port, buy the Recollections of Newport, sixty and 
seventy years ago, by Mr. George Channing. 
In that book you will read that the children of 
that time used to bow and kiss their hands when 
they came into the presence of their parents; 
but, for all that, they were flogged with cow- 
hides at school for bad conduct. Since you 
have children, pray try to tnderstand them. 
Reflect that their coming is a warning to you 
that your duties are defined and urgent, and 
that the character of your pleasures must change. 
When yor were a child in your father’s house, 
your life was properly one thing, now that you 
are a mother in your own house, it is quite an- 
other, 

Dear Mrs. Diamond, you are a very pretty 
and a very resolute woman; but you can not 
serve God and mammon. Don’t try. I have 
seen the effort lamentably often, and it always 
fails. Don’t be a warning—be a model. And 
if I seem to speak with feeling, it is only be- 
cause of my intense sympathy with the dear lit- 
tle people who are so much our victims, and 
whom I learned to know so intimately when I 
lived in the family of my sister Emily, who mar- 
ried the late Mr. Smith. You see my children 
are not the usual model ‘ children of old bach- 
elors,” and if you receive this letter graciously, 
I shall certainly preach a little further from the 
delightful text. Meanwhile, 

Tam your well-wisher, 
An Op BacueELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
DRESS GOODS. 

LS gers the present intermediate season 

when winter wrappings have become too 
heavy and unlined silks and laces are too light, the 
short street suits, with an extra lining that may 
be used or removed at pleasure, become indis- 
pensable. We have spoken before of some of 
the materials used for these street costumes, and 
fresh importations are constantly adding to the 
list. ‘The fancy woolen serge imported for spring 
has a silk diagonal reps that gives it a bright 
lustre, and a much more dressy appearance than 
the all-wool serge worn during the winter. We 
have seen it in pin-head checks and in small 
oval-like globules, but the plain gray twills are 
preferred. ‘The price ranges from $1.37} a yard 
to $1 75. 

Granite poplin is very well described by the 
name it bears. It is, however, of several quali- 
ties. The ordinary granite is a dark-gray mottled 
goods, very much in appearance like the rock 
for which it is named. ‘This is serviceable but 
not attractive. A finer quality is lustrous and 
smooth, and will rank favorably among the ma- 
terials for walking suits. Z 

A new mixture of wool and Lisle thread, which 
reminds one of winsey, is called wash poplin. 
It is in mottled and chené patterns and plain 
grounds, in which a white thread crosses a brown 
or black. All the requisites for a serviceable 
traveling dress are found in this goods, as it is 
reversible, is not easily torn, and will wash with- 
out fading or shrinking. It is three-quarters of 
a yard wide and sold at ninety cents a yard. 

A pretty combination of silk and linen is called 
poplinette. It resembles the summer silks in 
lustre and in its patterns of small checks and 
blocks, but is more. durable and does not wrinkle 
so easily. Seven-eighths of a yard is the usual 
width, and the price is $150 a yard. Plain 
colored poplinettes, or silvery-gray grounds with 
black or white pénciled stripes, are brought out in 
a wider goods of a trifle better quality at $2 a 
yard. Dress-makers, however, prefer to use ma- 
terial seven-eighths wide, as it cuts to better ad- 
varitage. The wide poplinettes are almost as 
handsome as an Irish poplin. 

Epingeline, an ail-wool poplin of heavy reps, 
is not new, but is displ in all the fashionable 
shades of light-brown,- a 
yard is the price. Te prs 
tily brocaded in weé&ths;aroun skirt with 
smaller vines for nie . Sea-side 

lin is a suggestive n ‘or a Quiet pretty Ma- 
terial that has a wiry stiffpess about it which _ 
makes it hang well, and which it is said moisture 
will not destroy. Of the samie order of goods is 
China cloth, a new mohair with: glazed surface 
that looks like enamel. The colors, dove and 
buff, aré too light for the present season, and too 
delicate to make a very serviceable dress at an 
time. Fifty-five cents a yard is the price asked. 

THIN GOODS. 

Importations of summer goods are unusually 

late. A few organdies are shown in striped pat- 
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terns, and in wreaths and clusters of flowers on 
_ awhite ground. A dark Sultan red stripe is be- 
side a white one on which are cashmere figures, 
or a white ground is striped with black relieved 
by brilliantly colored palm leaves, or wreaths of 
wood-violets, or squares and blocks of the fash- 
ionable tint of pale amber. 

Robes of gossamer grenadine are marked $75. 
A lovely pattern has the principal part of the 
dress of solid blue and white stripes an inch 
wide, bordered at the sides and bottom of the 
skirt with a vine of flowers of most gorgeous 
hues on a white ground. Narrower vines are 
provided for the sleeves and waist. Another 
dress has violet stripes instead of blue. <A dif- 
ferent style is a dark ground with a wide stripe 
of gay colors down the centre of each width. 
Among the grenadines sold by the yard those 
with black grounds are most admired. On many 
of these there’is merely a white satin stripe, while 
on others, strewn at intervals, are bunches of 
rose geranium, or a cluster of small flowers-of 
every shade, forming a tiny nosegay, tied to- 
gether with a cordon of gilt; and-again there 
are wood-colored stripes with pale yellow prim- 
roses or with butter-cups between. In all these 
there are thick satin stripes. ‘The material is 
very fine and worth the price, $4 ayard. Plain- 
er quality with small set figures is $2. 

Chambery gauze for evening dresses is brought 
out in solid colors. The popular shades are all re- 
presented, butter-cup, Sultan, Metternich green 
and violet. This is one of the most beautiful 
transparents that can be worn over silk or satin. 
The white grounds are also very attractive with 
thick medallions and dashes of rich colors. One 
specially admired has a white velvet square on 
which is a beautifully shaded moss rose-bud. 


CHAMELEONS. 


The chameleon silks for evening dresses dis- 
play most beautifully blended colors, forming 
soft neutral tints that require gas-light to bring 
out their beauty. We had blue and orange years 
ago, when changeable silks were in vogue, but the 
pure azure called Mexico and a pale amber when 

“together enter into a perfect unison with each 
other, forming a harmony of shade widely dif- 
ferent from that made by attempting to combine 
two colors in such positive contrast, as Mazarine 
blue and gold. Straw color and green assimilate 
naturally, making pistache when viewed in front, 
presenting each shade distinct yet slightly modi- 
fied each by the other when a side view is taken. 
Lilac and maize combine prettily; dove color 
and green form a grayish hue; blondine and 
white make the merest shadow of rose color 
on white, and orange shaded with pink forms 
salmon. 

Illusion, tulle, and the merest films of lace 
are appropriate trimmings for these delicate silks. 
There are fichus and barbes and sashes of fairy- 
like texture that might have been designed for 
them. 

MORNING DRESSES. 


A pretty style of morning dress is a princesse 
robe buttoned slanting from the throat to the 
hem in the redingote fashion. Coat- sleeves 
with a deep cuff turned back, simulated by trim- 
ming. Large flat linen buttons. Narrow pock- 
et flaps are placed lengthwise of the skirt. A: 
appliqué vine of blue or pink leaves of French 
Chambery, braided atthe edge, or feather-stitched 
with white, is a pretty trimming for plain white 
piqué. Rows of points formed by folding a 
square of muslin are also used on either side of 
bias folds and bands. If the folds are cut per- 
fectly on the bias, and the points folded smooth- 
ly, this trimming is easily ironed and will be 
found well adapted to wash materials. These 
new hand-made trimmings require time-and pa- 
tience, and consequently increase the dress-mak- 
ers’ bills. With a little practice ladies can make 
them neatly at home in the leisure moments that 
have hitherto been devoted to crocheting. 

Solid colored brilliants, figured cambrics, and 
the cool, white linens with narrow. stripes of 
black are loosely gored with body and skirt in 
one, and surrounded with a deep flounce begin- 
ning at the knee. A tord and tassel is worn at 
the waist, or a belt of the same. Instead of the 
rosette so long worn in front of the belt, a pret- 
ty fashion is to point the end that laps, and place 
a strap of the material over the front of the belt, 
giving the appearance of a buckle. 

A graceful morning dress of sheer nansook is 
a loose Gabrielle with Hamburg insertion down 
the front and above the hem. Narrow Valenci- 
ennes is on both sides of the insertion and at the 
edge of the skirt. . Price $40. “\Another at the 
same price has a robe trimming formed of the 
Hamburg insertion with a row of muslin points 
on the lower side of it. The trimming begins 
at the back of the shoulder, extends the 
body and front, and curves around the side to the 
back of.the dress above the hem. Wide flo 
sleeves with a close under-sleeve, Twelve yards 
of nansook is required for this dress. The train 
is long and full. 

A jaconet Gabrielle is trimmed with puffs up 
each seam and over the shoulder. Around the 
skirt are two puffs with a cluster of tucks be- 
tween. 

PETTICOATS. 


Muslin skirts to be worn under short dresses 
are gored flat at the front and sides, and trimmed 
with three fluted ruffles, or with a group of tucks 
and one ruffle. With trained dresses the petti- 
coat worn next the dress should be trained also, 
and be but little shorter than the dress. A wide 
il nce set on at the knee, with the skirt proper 
gored plain, makes a graceful skirt. A better 
t.imming is three rufiles of graduated widths, 
narrow in front, and deep behind. 

Pretty Balmorals of thick white serge have 
dark blue and brown medallion borders. The 
gored design is marked on the widths. These 
are $7. Very heavy piqué is also stamped for 


petticoats, with a vine of flowers and leaves in 
black, or a broad Greek border. These are sold 
at $4. 

COLLARS, COLLARETTES, AND CUEFS,, 


Medallions of needle-work and Valenciennes 
are attached to the front of linen collars, and 
hang pendent like a locket. Cuffs to match have 
similar medallions that are to be fastened. over. 
on the outside of a coat-sleeve. Sets of this kind 
are exceedingly pretty for demi-toilettes, and 
suit especially the neat summer silks and poplin- 
ettes used for home dresses. Another style of 
morning collar has alternate points of narrow 
Valenciennes and of linen, with wide square 
cuffs, on which are as many as eight rows of 
Valenciennes, forming a deep vandyke between 
_— linen points. ‘Tiny bows of embroidery and 
ace, with blue ribbon beneath them, are worn at 
the throat. Straight bands, exquisitely needle- 
worked on one side, are to be worn either as 
standing or turned-down eollars. Some of the 
handsomest sets have collarettes with them, long 
falls of lace, to be worn with the open surplice 
and revers dresses now fashionable. ‘These are 
from $20 to $25. 

VARIETIES, 


A new sortie de bal or evening wrapping, now 
in favor with Parisian ladies, is a round cloak of 
cashmere, called, in honor of a classic garment, 
the chlamys. It resembles the talma in sha 
and is of the finest cashmere; a white and blue 
ground or a dark rich color is bordered with 
palm leaves and other Oriental designs in gay and 
brilliant colors. The garment is surrounded by 
a fringe made of the fleece of the cashmere goat, 
in which is blended all the varied colors of the 
border. It is lined with soft silk. 

A stylish dress for mourning has just been 
made of that most valuable fabric, iron grenadine, 
a solid black without a particle of lustre. The 
long-trained skirt, gored at the sides, is trimmed 
with box-pleated quillings, cut on the bias, and 
hemmed on each side, and ornamented with a 
narrow, flat braid. ‘Three graduated quillings 
extend around the hem to the front widths, where 
they are arranged in a crescent shape. Above 
these narrower quillings simulate a tunic with an 
apron fall on the front width. Coat-sleeves and 
tight-fitting corsage with small basques attached. 

A silk Gabrielle of Mexico blue has a long skirt 
with a wide bias flounce on all the widths but the 
front. Three narrow folds of satin, piped at each 
edge, are above this flounce. The pipings are 
continued up the side seams and on the corsage 
with a row of silk scallops, each one made sepa- 
rately and bound with satin. - The buttons only 
extend to the.waist, and the front seam, without 
which it is impossible to make a Gabrielle, is con- 
cealed with pipings and scallops. Short sleeves, 
with a fall of wide Valenciennes. When. the 
close .coat-sleeves that accompany the dress are 
worn, the short sleeves form caps. 

A walking dress of violet serge has three nar- 
row vandyked flounces on the lower skirt, with 
rouleaux of satin above them. The upper skirt 
similarly trimmed is festooned high in the back, 
and caught up at the back in full puffs. A half- 
adjusted, sleeveless basquine worn over these was 
very short at the back with long pointed. ends in 
front, lapped to show both points, Satin rouleaux 

unded the sacque, 

Scarfs of gay plaid silk are worn. by foreign 
ladies, with black silk walking dresses. They 
are straight and long, and are folded on the breast 
and tied behind. 

_ Aprons of plaid silk made with bibs, or with 
pe bodices, are worn both by ladies and chil- 
en. 

Quite young ladies now wear coquettish little 
caps for morning dress. ‘This is a German fash- 
ion, becoming and home-like. 

A pretty round hat for spring has a high Span- 
ish crown with a pompon of feathers in front, and 
black net scarfs falling from the back, crossed on 
the breast and loosely tied in the back. 

For information’ received we are indebted to 
Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & 
Co.; James A, Hearn & Son; and Madame 
DIEDEN. a 





GENTLEMEN'S. SPRING 
FASHIONS. 


See illustration on next page. 

Fig. 1.—Srreet Suir. Hat somewhat low, 
with average brim, turned up slightly at the 
side. Frock-coat of gray cloth, with diagonal 
stripes; collar low, with one button below the 
roll; waist adjusted and somewhat long; sleeve 
moderately tight, with cuff.. Coat bound on the 
edge with galloon. Single-breasted vest, of the 
same material as the coat, with standing collar, 
buttoned high, with corners sloped in front at the 
bottom so as to forma V. Striped scarf.: Stand- 
ing shirt-collar. Pantaloons of the same mate- 
rial, demi tight, with small stripe at the side. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for Boy ten years old. Low- 
crowned hat. Straight coat of dark brown cloth, 
with very narrow collar; waist loose and long; 
coat cut away in front, and bound with galloon. 
Light vest, with rolling collar; cravat tied in a 
how. ‘Turned down shirt-collar. Light panta- 
loons, demi tight, of the same material as the vest. 

Fig. 3.—Street suit of gray cloth with diago- 
nal stripes, dotted with black.’ Coat with ad- 
justed waist; collar rolling very low; skirt cut 
away and rounded at the bottom ; pockets on the 
hip, with square lapels; sleeve of medium size, 
with cuff, finished, like the edge of the coat, with 
a row of stitching three-fourths of an inch from 
the edge. Single-breasted vest, with ‘standing 
collar, the edge finished like that of the coat. 
Demi tight pantaloons. Hat with low crown; 
average brim, turned up at the sides, 

Fig. 4.—Srreer Dress. Hat somewhat 
low and straight, with brim of average width, 





very slightly turned up at the side. Over-coat of 
dark olive cloth, of medium length, in form half+ 





. rolling low; revers partly faced with silk, so as 


way between a sack and a tight-fitting coat ; col- 
lar narrow and flat; sleeve full, with broad cuff, 
finished like the edge and seams of the coat with 
a. double row of stitching. Demi tight panta- 
loons, with broad spaces separated by narrow 
black stripes on a light ground, with small diag- 
onal lines. 

Fig. 5.—Srreet Dress. Light hat, some- 
what low and straight, with flat brim. Coat of 
dark brown cloth, with adjusted waist; collar 


to leave only a wide border of the cloth facing; 
coat cut away at the bottom; sleeve of average 
size, with cuff. Single-breasted vest, with roll- 
ing collar, of the same material as the coat, but- 
toned high, with the revers faced with silk. 
Striped cravat of bright color. ‘Turn-down col- 
lar. Demi tight pantaloons, of golden brown 
cloth, with narrow vertical stripes. 

Fig. 6.—NEGLIGEE Dress. Very low crowned 
hat, with flat brim. Short golden brown veston, 
half sack, buttoned straight in front by a con- 
cealed strip; lower part rounded; transverse 
pockets with narrow welts, just below the hip 
and near the front; standing velvet collar; av- 
erage sized sleeves, with cuff of velvet, edged 
with broad galloon with diagonal stripes. Cra- 
vat of buff silk, loosely tied. Shirt with stand- 
ing collar. Demi tight pantaloons of a lighter 
shade than the coat, in small plaids with broad 
black stripe at the side. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue Princess Satm SALm, who seems to be 
browsing in the most royal of clover in Aus- 
tria, where the Imperial family have taken her 
under protection and given her a competence, 
as an acknowledgment of the heroism displayed 
by her for MAXIMILIAN, in Mexico, was a ballet- 
dancer in Canada at the time she became Mrs. 
Prince 8. 8. As the rough, Western man ob- 
serves, she has ‘‘ pi-rooted’’ to some purpose. 

—Happy must Mrs. DisRAELI have been when 
the QUEEN called upon her husband to succeed 
Lord Drersy. She had been in poor health, but 
is now quite restored. ‘‘To think,” was the 
good lady’s remark, not long ago, “that three 
months since I should not have been expected 
to live, and that I have to-day walked with my 
husband, Prime Minister of eae from my 
house to Cadogan Place.” And for a lady who 
will scarcely see seventy again, the amount of 
| mange exercise—not far off three miles— 

en under the circunistances it was, might well 
furnish material for gratifying reflection. 
—The Bazar begs leave to introduce to its 
lady-readers Colonel Porte CRAYON, one of the 
oldest and most valued of the contributors to 
Harper’ s Monthly and Weekly, of whom, as SHAKs- 
PEARE saith, ‘‘ good exclamation” is thus made 
by .a gentleman who recently saw him‘in the 
undress of home, at his residence in Berkeley 


Bogie: 

‘He is a grizzled, lean man, of perhaps forty- 

five y ot age, with a martial carriage, and his 

life has been spent in scholarly rambles through 
both hemispheres, with the greater episode of 
the civil war making its latter end. He belongs 
to a series of eminent Virginia families; and, 
despite a good deal of badinage, I think it is 
ee to be proud of, to be of a good old 

Virginia family—General Davip Hunter being 

his uncle {his own name being Davin HunTER 

STROTHER), anda close descendant of JoHn Ran- 

DOLPH married his‘ sister. He is related to the 

families of General R. E. Lez, James Mason, 

and other leading Virginians. He himself was 2 

Unionistof t record, having served through 

the war as.a hard-working aid-de-camp to the 

best generals. . The sketches that he is publish- 
ing in Harper's Magazine are very nearly literal 
records from diaries kept during the war. His 
eye-sight is fast. fai PorTE CRAYON pos- 
sesses the only series of contemporary sketches 
extant of Joun Brown’s raid, from its beginning 
to its conclusion. As historical data they are 
almost invaluable. He has depicted Brown in 
twenty. different crises, with literal truthfulness 
that-greatly assists us to comprehend the weird 
old ranger. He and Mr. RANDOLPH are propri- 
etors of the noble, summer resort of Berkeley 
Springs, the favorite haunt of WasHINeToN, 
JEFFERSON, MADISON, and MONROE, all of whom 
fought chicken cocks and raced horses there 
with so much devotion that we never refer to it 
in juvenile histories. We do tell of the cherry- 

‘tree about which WASHINGTON could not tell a 
lie, father! but we never represent that glorious 
chief betting his ’alf sovereign on the speckled 
bantam.”” 

—The Rev. ALBERT Barnes is about to give 
to the world his last work, in the shape of 
‘*Notes on the Psalms.”” In the preface to the 
forthcoming volume he says: ‘‘ These Notes on 
the Book of Psalms complete my labors in en- 
deavoring to explain and illustrate the sacred 
Scriptures. At my time of life, with the partial 
failure of vision with which I have been afflicted 
for more than twelve years, with the other cares 
and burdens resting on me, and with the moral 
certainty that the infirmities of age, if I am 
spared, must soon come upon me, I could hope 
to accomplish no more, and I shall attempt no 
more.” 

., 7IsaBewia II, of Spain, is the only remain- 
ing Bourbon sovereign in Europe. She is thirty- 
eight years old; is married to her cousin, Don 
Francisco. p’Assis. The result of this union 
has been five children; but the queen doesn’t 
agree very well with her husband, so they worret 
each other. Nevertheless, Spain has gone ahead 
considerably in internal improvements and gen- 
eral pe pen J during her reign. 

—WILLARD SMALL, who writes over the sig- 
nature of Oliver Optic, is a notable linguist, read- 
ing thirty-one lan and speaking eight fu- 
ently. He makes it a rule to learn one new lan- 
guage every year. He is thirty-six years old, 
stands six feet two inches in his stockings, and 

rer two hundred and thirty pounds. In tlie 
field he leads the hands; can lift five hundred 
pounds; sleeps only five hours a day, is strictly 
temperate, and never uses liquor or tobacco. Is 
married and has a daughter, nine years old, who 
speaks French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

—That very musical person, GOTTSCHALK, 

writes to friends in the States that when about 

to give a concert in o he called upon 








read a note of music. His fears’of failure were, 
however, turned into astonishment when he 
ascertained that they were familiar with whole 
operas, and could play the most difficult pieces 
after hearing them once. Their musical taste is 
exquisite, and a person called skillful here would 
be there set down as second-rate. This, at all 
events, is what GOTTSCHALK says, and we sup- 
pose the readers of the Bazar must allow it to 
be true. 

—There are three lady editors in Iowa—Mes- 
dames Money, READ, and HaRTsHORN—wealthy, 
literary, and pungent. 

—Prince Lucren Louis JosrepH NaPoLeon Bo- 
NAPARTE has just been made a Cardinal. He is 
the son of CHARLES LucIEN BONAPARTE, who 
was son of LucrEn, brotherof NapoLtronI. The 
new Cardinal was born November 15, 1828. 

Another of the farfily, Madame BonaParTr, 
widow of JEROME, resides in Baltimore. It is 
pe ng that she preserves her face from 
wrinkles by abstaining from both laughter and 
tears. She also nightly encases her taper fin- 
gers in metallic thimbles, and has done so for 
the last forty years. ‘‘Consequently,” says 
JENKINS, “‘her hand retains much of its orig- 
inal symmetry, and the decay of her charms is 
as sweet and faultless as the falling leaves of the 
rose. 

—Mrs. E. H. Reep, of New Orleans, has writ- 
ten a life of Dr. A. P. Dostrm, late of that city, 
which promises to throw much light on the 
stirring events of the last five years in that re- 
gion. Mrs. REED is thoroughly conversant with * 
the events treated of in her book, including the 
massacre of July 30, 1866, and, from being the 
intimate friend of Dr. Dostiz, is admirably 
qualified for the important task of historian 
of one who gave his life to the cause he be- 
lieved to be right. 

—Among the witty people who have been in 
Washington looking over the notables and mak- 
ing notes of things in that funny, funny place, is 
Mr. CHARLES H. WEBB; and he is ¢he malefac- 
tor who exploits the following droll scene said 
to have occurred between Mr. S—Ewarp and Mr. 
THORNTON, the new representative of the Brit- 
ish Lion. It came to Mr. W. from an authentic 
source, and is to be relied upon: ‘‘ Mr. THorN- 
TON, in company with Mr. Forp, Secretary of 
the Legation, called on Mr. SEwarp, it seems, 
previous to his formal presentation to the Presi- 
dent. It was an informal call, of course, con- 
nected with diplomacy by only a slender thread, 
and Mr. SEWARD sought to make it as pleasant 
as possible, remarking, in the course of conver- 
sation, that he trusted their relations would be 
pleasant, as indeed ‘there was no occasion for 
them to be otherwise, with the exception of the 
Alabama claims, about which, however, he an- 
ticipated no trouble, as they could very easily 
be settled, and in an amicable way, or words to 
that effect—whereupon Mr. THORNTON arose in 
a most dignified and ridiculous manner, and took 
his hat in hand, emphatically declaring that the 
question was of too serious a character to be 
treated in a manner so light, and that it would 
form the subject of grave correspondence—he 
did not propose to touch upon it then! and, 
accompanied by Mr. Forp, away he trotted, 
back, ears, and tail up, like the ass of old in 
the lion’s skin. Now, why did he go and make 
a stupid of himself after that fashion? That’s 
what I want to know.” 

—Pavt Morpuy must be losing position as 
the first of chess players. Out of four games 
recently played in Paris with Mr. STernrz, he 
lost one, and three were drawn. 

—Next to the QUEEN the PRINCESS OF WALES 
may be said to stand in the affectionate respect 
of the people of England. During her illness of 
more than a year she has been very present to 
the thoughts of the men and women of that 
country. She has just reappeared in public, and 
we learn from a London journal that her pres- 
ence, recently, at Drury Lane Theatre was the 
signal for a perfect ovation. To another place 
besides those of amusement, the Princess, so re- 
cently suffering herself, has carried the consola- 
tion of her presence, and kind looks, and gracious 
words. In the beginning of the week she paid a 
lengthened visit to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and went over the wards, speaking to the pa- 
tients, but most of all giving attention to the 
numerous sufferers who are still in the hospital 
as a result of the Clerkenwell explosion. This 
most womanly act of kindness tends still further 
to secure for the Princess that place which she 
has already taken in the hearts of the people. 

—The Astors of to-day form the subject of a 
paragraph from a writer in this city to the Bos- 
ton Journal, and describes their.routine of daily 
life and the way in which the great fortune of 
the family is rapidly being rolled up: “The As- 
TORS will probably hold their property for many 

enerations to come. WILLIAM B. was trained 

y his father to the style of business which had 

ained his fortune and increased it. Since the 

eath of Jonn Jacos Astor the business has 
been continued in the same style that marked it 
before he died. Wuti1aAm B. Astor has two 
sons, JOHN JAcoB and WILLIAM B., Jun. They 
have been carefully trained to the same style of 
business that distinguished their father and 
grandfather. In the little one-story brick build- 
ing on Prince Street, looking like a small jail 
with the iron bars in front, the father and two 
sons can be seen daily taking care of their im- 
mense estate. The sons are quiet and reticent- 
like their father. _No bank clerk goes to his 
business more steadily than do they. Ata given 
hour in the morning they enter their office. At 
a given hour, arm in arm, they. walk down Broad- 
way to WallStreet. Between two and three they 
can be seen returning from their down-town of- 
tice. They are seldom separate... They are capa- 
ble, industrious, economical, and pte-eminently 
devoted to business. Should their father die to- 
morrow every thing would be taken up just 
where he left it, and all his plans would be car- 
ried out, nor would any change be made in the 
made of doing Lara during their lifetime. The 
utmost care was taken of their uncle JOHN Ja- 
cos, who died the other day. Every wish of his 
father in regard to him was scrupulously carried 
out. His fine residence on Fourteenth Street, 
with its garden occupying a whole square, with 
his coaches and horses, were preserved to him 
to the last. It is rare that three generations of 
; men exhibit such characteristics. Thrown into 
offices, its commanding situation would make 
the Astor House a source of revenue such as it 
can never become as a hotel. But the wishes of 
its founder, though dead, still prevail, and a ho- 
tel it will be, probably, during the lifetime of its 





the military bands of that ea for assistance, 
but found to his horror t+ they could not 


present owner.” 
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. Box witH Prv-Cusuton. 
Crocuet YARN AND WoRSTED BasKEt. 


pensed with (each wedge- 
shaped yellow section 
numbers in the original 
12 se. in the last round) ; 
then in the next round, 
the first round of the side 
two inches high (in the 
original this has eighteen 
rounds), begins in the 
middle of every wedge- 
shaped section another 
brown stripe, the three 
stitches of which are 
worked around the mid- 
dle chain stitch of the 
wedge, so that the side 
counts in all ten brown 
stripes. The finishing of 
the side consists of a row 
of se. worked in brown 
silk. The cover is work- 
ed so as to correspond with the size 
of the under part, only somewhat 
‘arger, that it may slide over. e- 
gin the cover in the centre with ten 
foundation stitches, join these in a 
‘ing, and work over the straw braid 
1 se. in each foundation 
stitch, and between each 
1 ch. In the 2d round 
the brown stripes begin 
as onthe under side. ‘The 
side of the cover is 114 
inch high. It is also fin- 
ished by a round of brown 


Crochet Yarn 
Basket. 

Tuis basket is, de- 
signed to keep yarn or 
worsted clean while knit- 
ting, for which purpose 
the basket-cover has a 
hole’ in the centre 
through which the 
thread is drawn. The 
original is in imitation 
of a basket in plaited 
straw, and is worked in 
yellow and brown twist- 
ed ‘silk over a founda- 
tion of fine straw braid. 
Begin the basket in the 
centre of the under part 
with the yellow silk, 
making a foundation of 
five stitches ; join these 
in a round, and crochet over the foun- 
dation of straw braid 8 sc. (single cro- 
chet) in the five foundation stitches ; 
in this, as in the following rounds, 
1 ch. (chain stitch) after every sc. 
In the next round, in which enough 
stitches are added to make 
it count 15 sc. and the same 
number of ch., splice on the 
brown silk, and work five 
times, alternating 1 brown 
se., 2 yellowsc. ‘The se. of 5 
this, as of the following rows, - 
are always worked around & 


MANNER OF WINDING YARN 80 AS TO 
BE Unwovuyp FROM WITHIN. 
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se. Having finished the 
crochet work, prepare two 
circular pieces of paste- 
board, of the same size as 
the cover and of the under 
part, cover these on one 
side with silk, and paste 
them inside to the under 
part and cover of the basket. 
The pasteboard of the cover con- 
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the ch. of the preceding [ 
row. In working the f 
brown sc., crochet the 
ch. immediately preced- 
ing with the brown silk ; 
the brown sc., however, 
must be worked with the 
yellow silk. In the next 
round, which must come 80 sc., 
" tS) Hi $$ v= 
oy ol sateh.” From this ties tains a hole in the centre, to cor- 
work no ch, in the brown stripe. : q } 2 SS S respond with that in the crochet 
The several brown stripes, each AY as AN Be ot “afl x ge work, through which the thread may be 
composed of three stitches, are separated . Ain sj! ) e rune RRS drawn. 
each by 3 ge and the required number of fi INS Sees SS 
ch. between, worked with vellow silk, The SSS SZ 
brown stripes continue radiated, each in a straight line; . 
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Manner of winding a Ball of Yarn so that the 
Thread may be drawn out from within. 


the widening takes place between them, so that the yellow ! By unwinding the thread from the inside of a ball 
foundation takes the form of wedges, and the whole forms F of yarn or worsted, the thread, and therefore the work, 
a flat, round surface. When the under part has reached N remains clean until it is finished. The manner of wind- 
4 diameter of three inches, further widening may be dis- TaBLE-CoverR JN APPLICATION AND SaTIn Sritcn, ing such a ball may be learned from the accompanying 
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quired size wind it around a few times in the op- 
posite direction, as shown by Fig. 3; fusten the 
end thread and draw out the middle strand care- 
fully and slowly. Fig. 4 shows the ball without 
the middle strand. ‘This last is-used first. 


Box with Pin-Cushion. 
See illustration, page 339. ‘ 


Marenrats: A round pasteboard box and cover, an 
inch and a half high oy Faene inches diameter, cacum- 
ber seeds, large black beads, blue velvet, very parrow 
gold braid, wadding, stiff paper, 

This box is intended for the reception of small arti- 
cles of jewelry. The cover is wa on the upper 
side, and covered with blue velvet, as is also the box. 
The edge of the cover is finished with a strip of vel- 
vet, pasted on stiff paper and cut as shown in the pat- 
tern, the edges bein ered with gold braid. e 
flaps extend beyond the edge of the cover. The bot- 
tom and sides are finished with a cover of cucumber 
seeds, which is eye in one piece. We remark in 
the beginning that in stringing the seeds the needle 
must be put only thi hb the ends, and also that after 
having finished a row the thread-must not be cut off, 
but run be the last seed of the row just finished 
to the end which is still free, and the new row must 
be commenced at this point. Begin the covering in 
the centre of the bottom of the box by stringing 16 
seeds on a thread, pressing them close together, and 
fastening the thread. In the second row string two 

s between every two seeds of the last row. 
The third row is like the second. In the fourth row, 
put the needle through each of the two newly strun 
seeds of the last row, and string on two seeds eac 
time. In the fifth row two new seeds between every 
two seeds of the former row. * Now run the needle 
through the next two newly strung seeds of the fifth 
row, string on a black bead, passing over the next 
two seeds of the former row, and repeat from + till 
the row is finished. This row forms the under pro- 
jecting row of the covering. Now work in connection 
with the bottom the covering for th> sides of the box 
by first running the thread through the two seeds of 
the fifth row which were passed over, and stringing 
on two new seeds between every two ofthese. In the 
following row string always three new seeds after 
every two of the former row. Then work a row with 
two seeds after every three of the last row. The row 
which now follows is the last, and forms the upper 
projecting row of the covering. String three new 
seeds between every two of the last row; after this 
run the thread through the other end of the seeds, 
stringing on a bead between every three seeds. The 
covering, which is now finished, is fastened on the 
box by means of a few stitches. 


Table-Cover in Application and Satin Stitch. 
See illustration, page 389. 


Tuts pretty cover is made of gray cloth and brown 
velvet, ornamented with rich embroidery, tassels, and 
bells, and lined with brown lustring. Take, first, a 
circular piece of lustring of about ciehty-two inches 
diameter, and arrange on this, according to the pat- 
tern, six straight velvet strips of about four inches in 
width, and six yy oe pieces of cloth, so that 
they shall come together in the centre. The cover is 
rounded off on the outer edge as shown in the illus- 
tration, thé cloth part being cut out in small scallops. 

he scallops must lie loosely over the velvet strips. 
The centre of the cover is finished by a star in black 
velvet, about twenty-four inches diameter, on which 
is embroidered a bouquet in satin stitch, worked with 
chenille and gold thread. Gold cord, grey. silk braid 
and gray silk cord border the star; the braid is worked 
over in ag rod russe with gray silk, and the cord is ar- 
ranged in loops. In arranging the star care must be 
taken that each point be laid exactly in the middle 
of acloth piece. A similarly arranged medallion, nine 
inches in width by ten in height, is arranged in ap- 
on each of the six cloth poss the outer edge 

composed of gold cord, braid, and a narrow border 
worked in point russe, simulating black lace. The 
arabesque surrounding the medallions is partly of 
brown velvet bordered with gold cord, and partly work- 
ed in satin and chain stitch with gray and green silk. 
Besides this, the outer edges of the cloth sections are 
finished by a border of gray silk braid and point russe 
worked in black silk; these are arranged in waving 
lines. The braid is fastened by means of button-hole 
stitch, and on the point of each point russe scallop is 
a small bouquet worked in satin stitch with filoselle 
silk. On the outer edge a small scallop of brown vel- 
vet is set under each place where the cloth is .cut 
away: these are ornamented with fringe bells. Each 
of the velvet strips that lie between the cloth sections 
is finished with a heavy brown silk tassel and bells. 

The cover pow A be made in a simpler manner by 
omitting the satin stitch embroidery, and using two 
shades of the same color of the cloth. 








“THIS HOUSE TO LET.” 


*‘Tu1s House To Let.” 
That was what the bill said, neatly pasted on 


the front of the house! And it still adhered 
resolutely to the same story, neither more nor 
less, although Charles Wayne read it over three 
times, as he slowly ascended the flight of broad 
stone steps, carpet-bag in hand. 

**To Let, eh?” muttered our hero, abstract- 
edly, as he applied his latch-key to the door. ‘I 
wonder what's up now ?” 

Nobody in the parlor—no children’s voices 
ringing in the halls—no familiar footstep on the 
stairs!’ What did it allmean? Had the ho 
changed into an Enchanted Palace? é, 

Marveling much, albeit he was of the phleg- 
matic model which is very apt to preserve its self- 
possession under any and all circumstances. Mr. 
‘Wayne went straight up to his own room—a 
cheerful little den, with south windows draperied 
in crimson damask, and a crimson carpet, dotted 
all over with pearl-gray shells. 

**T shall find the key to this mystery some- 
where,” said Mr. Wayne—and he was right. The 
key lay on his own desk, in the shape of a hasti- 
ly written note, in his sister’s caligraphy : 

“ Deam Cuartry,—Don't be surprised when you find 
the honse deserted. We are called suddenly up into 
the Rey cd by Aunt Deborah's alarming and unex- 
pec 


illness ; but shall probably be back in a day or 
two. I have been obliged to take Bridget with me 





to take care of the children; but you can have your 
meals sent in from a restaurant. “Mary. 


premises ; 
is let, the sooner our trouble is over. 

Charley baby iow deliberately refolded the letter 
and laid it on his desk. 

** Here's a pretty greeting for a fellow, after a 
week’s absence,” he muttered. ‘‘ Let me see— 
the note is dated this morning ly this 
is but the beginning of my troubles. I’m a Rob- 
inson Crusoe on his desert island—no I’m not; 
I am the solitary defender of a citadel, besieged 
by a swarm of house-hunters. And, as for hav- 
ing my meals sent in from a restaurant, I won- 
der what Mary takes me for ; as if I couldn’t cook 
better than half the women now! To be sure I 
have never had any experience; but any idiot 
going could cook a beef-steak and make a cup of 
coffee—and that reminds me that I am despe~ 
rately hungry.” ; 

Mr. Wayne proceeded down to the kitchen on 
a foraging expedition, secretly chuckling at this 
opportunity for displaying his undeveloped culi- 
nary powers. 

‘*No becf-steak, eh?” he muttered, looking 
into the depths of the refrigerator, ‘‘ nothing but 
a fossilized chicken! Well, I'll have a roast! 
Fire’s out in the range, of course, Then I must 
build another one, that’s all there is to it.” 

And, diligently gathering treasures from the 
shaving bin and charcoal barrel, our hero soon 
succeeded in literally covering himself with dust 
and ashes! 

*“This won't do,” said Charley, eying his gar- 
ments with a discomfited air, ‘‘I’ll tie on Brid- 
get’s checked apron—very thoughtful of her to 
leave it behind the door!” 

**No sooner said than done—but the fire ab- 
solutely refused to burn. It smoked—it smoul- 
dered—it sulked—it shot up in evanescent bright- 
ness, only to die out into charred brands—in 
short, it conducted itself after the manner of fires 
possessed by evil spirits! One by one Charley 
Wayne pulled out all the dampers and thrust 
them in again, but apparently to no purpose—he 
blew under the grate until his cheeks looked like 
those of Raphael’s cherubs—he poked diligently 
and nearly knocked his brains out, trying to look 





up the chimney; when, all of a sudden, the de-- 


ceitful fire blazed up in the most cheerful man- 
ner imaginable! Charley’s sooty face brightened 
to correspond—he promptly tied a string to the 
leg of his chicken and suspended it before the 
blaze with a twirl. 

“‘T’'ll have my breakfast in no time at all,” 
said he, burying two huge potatoes in the ashes 
below, and literally bestowing a double handful 
of the ‘‘ very best Java coffee” in the tall tin pot 
which he had found on the shelf over the sink. 
‘* Meals from a restaurant, indeed !” 

Just as he was washing his hands the bell 
sounded, sharp and sudden. 

** Hullo!” soliloquized Mr. Wayne, ‘‘ house- 
hunter Number One! Well, here goes for it.” 

Two maiden ladies stood on the door-step, 
prim, neatly dressed, and bearing the unmis- 
takable stamp of single-blessedness in every 
feature of their starched countenance. 

‘*Ts this house to let ?” inquired one, formally. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said Charley, wondering why 
they stared so, and following the direction of 
their eyes until his own rested on the checked 
apron which he had forgotten to remove! 

‘*Can we inspect the premises ?”” 

‘*Y-yes, ma'am,” said Charley, covertly giv- 
ing the apron a twitch, But instead of untying 
the obstinate knot only drew itself up tighter and 
persistently refused to be unloosed! And an 
apron worn over the left hip is not much of an 
improvement on an apron worn in front! 

** Please to walk in,” said our hero, hurriedly, 
still jerking at the refractory knot. ‘‘It’s a very 
good house, indeed—capital balcony for smoking 
—jolly big parlors for a dance—ahem!” he 
checked himself abruptly as he caught the ascetic 
expression in the countenance of both sisters. 
‘*Rent only eighteen hundred, and gas-fixtures 
included !” 

Having chattered off his lesson like’a parrot, 
Mr. Wayne fell back on his apron strings, 

The elder sister looked apprehensively at the 
younger, the younger returned the glance with 
even heightened expression. 

** J—I don’t think the house will suit us,” said 
the former. ‘‘ Come, Mehitabel!” . 

And as they descended the front steps Charley 
heard her say : 

‘*Deranged, beyond a doubt; poor young 
man! And where could his friends have been? 
Really, we have had a narrow escape!” ° 

“* Any thing but a pack of old maids,” said 
Charley, elevating his nose. But as he passed 
the little oval mirror in the hall hat-rack he 
caught a passing glimpse of his countenance. 

No wonder they had fancied him unsettled in 
mind! ‘A tat South Sea Islander could hard- 
ly have presented a face of more varied hues! 
Ashes and charcoal, with the healthy glow of 
exercise beneath and a curly pine shaving in his 
hair—this, together with the checked apron, and 
his incoherence of speech and manner, might well 
have inspired a doubt of his sanity. 

A muttered exclamation broke from his lips, 
as he broke the strings of the offending garment, 
and retired to try the efficacy of old brown Wind- 
sor and double damask toweling. . : 

Just as he had finished his ablutions another 
ring pealed on his startled ears—it was a care- 
worn-looking matron this time with two little 
girls drawn up on either side of her, and two 
boys engaged in single combat on the threshold 
of the vestibule. 

“*T want to look at the house,” said this mod- 
ern Cornelia, abruptly. ‘‘ George, if you don’t’ 
let Henry Augustus alone ['ll—” __ 

**Yes, Madam—walk in,” said Mr. Warne. 
On which the youths desisted temporarily, and 





- shuffled 'in after their mother and the two little 


muttering threats of dire vengeance 
‘eath other. 

“Eighteen hundred dollars, eh?” said the 
matron, when she heard the rent. ‘‘ George, 
come away from that piece o’ statooary, quick! 
Henry Augustus, ged fingers off the books! 
I never see such a meddier! ‘That’s a big rent, 
Sir! My family ain’t large—only seven chil- 
dren, and we calc'late to board the boys from the 
store—” 


**T don’t think the landlord would be willing 
to let it to a family of that size,” said Charley, 
rather appalled at the light gymnastics in which 
Henry Augustus and the doughty George were 
indulging. 

**Oh, well!” said the lady, with a toss of her 
head, “I'll look at the house!” 

**Up stairs and down stairs” she went, like the 
character in nursery rhymes, opening every clos- 
et door, inspecting every nook and corner. 

“°Tain’t much of a house, after all,” was her 
ungracious comment. ‘‘Children, come! Ido 
wish you would ever behave yourself five minutes 
at a time.”- ; 

For Henry Augustus, disdainfil of the or- 
dinary method of locomotion, had slid nimbly 
down the balusters, leaving the furrowed impress 
of the brass buttons on his coat all the way 
down. 

Charley Wayne breathed an internal thanks- 
giving as he closed the door behind this hopeful 
family group. 

The next arrival was a tall, discontented-look- 
ing woman, with a very little husband, who made 
a point of finding fault with every thing. The 
door-handles were ungilded; the ceilings were 
not frescoed; the bath-room was inconvenient ; 
nothing suited her—and meanwhile the little 
husband trotted after her, like a faithful dog, his 
hands in his pockets, and echoed her every senti- 
ment. 

“*There’s one alternative, ma’am,” said Charley, 
beginning to get very much out of patience. 

The tall lady looked expectant. 

‘Tf you don’t like the house you're not obliged 
to take it.” 

The lady took her husband under her arm and 
departed in high dudgeon, much to our hero's 
relief. 

‘**T wonder how my breakfast is getting along,” 
he thought. ‘‘Upon my word I’m half fam- 
ished.” 

Down stairs he went, two steps at a time. 
The fire had burned out; the chicken hung by 
its motionless string, one side charred the other 
quite raw. The potatoes were as hard as ever 
they were, and the coffee had apparently, never 
conceived the idea of boiling. : 

Charley whistled, low and long—the mystic 
art of cookery was Acquiring a new complication 
in his eyes. 

‘*T'll have to begin over again,” said Charley, 
with a deep sigh as he remembered the charcoal 
and ashes, ‘‘ for—” 

The bell again—the bell, jingling as malicious- 
ly as if its wires were instinct with some evil 
genius. : 

This time it was a cozy old lady with an um- 
brella, wherewith she gesticulated as she talked. 

‘*Ts this house to let ?” 

“Tt is,” returned our hero, laconically. ‘ 

“Well, I’d like to look at it. Our landlord 
has put an extra two hundred on our house, and 
my husband says, says he, ‘Melindy, ’tain’t 
worth while to pay no more in such a poor loca- 
tion.’ It’s a tol’able nice house; I hain’t nothin’ 
to say against the house—” 

**No, ma’am. These are the parlors; the ex- 
tension-room—” : 

** But,” went on the old lady, apparently quite 
regardless of the interruption, ‘‘ there's two gro- 
cery stores opposite, and a stable next door but 
one, and my husband says to me, says he—” 

** Hot and cold water; a superior range; and 
bells all over the house,” interrupted Charley, 
resolved to have his say. But the old lady was 
irrepressible. 5 

‘** Melindy,’ says he, ‘we may as well pull up 
stakes, for we've lived here seven year come next 
May, and though three removes is as bad as a 
fire, still ’tain’t in human nature to put up with 
the landlords nowadays, and if I’ve said. once 
I’ve said forty times—’” 

‘*Dumb-waiter in the dining-room and chan- 


deliers included—rent only eighteen hundred dol- 
“Jars!” 


**Kighteen hundred dollars!” ejaculated the 
old lady, piercingly. ‘‘ Why we only pay eight, 
and my husband—he is in the commission busi- 
ness—he says to me, ‘ Melindy—’” 

“‘Then you won’t care to see the rooms, 
ma’am,” said Charley, skillfully avoiding the 
point of the waving umbrella. 

‘** Not at that price, for my husband—” 
Charley was edging her skillfully toward the 
door. - 

** My husband—” 

‘“‘Take care of the steps, ma’am—they are 
slippery—all right—good-morning!” 

And he closed the door precipitately. 

Applicant after applicant arrived, inspected 
the house, and expressed a variety of opinions, 
none of them complimentary. arley began 
to think himself it was a little strange he had 
lived so long in the mansion without discover- 
ing its many drawbacks, inconveniences, and bad 
features. 

‘On the whole I’m rather glad we're going to 
leave it!” he thought, uncomfortably. 

He was beginning seriously to contemplate the 
idea of packing his valise, slipping out at the area 
door, and leaving the house to its fate, as an al- 
ternative to the perpetual stream of house-hunt- 


"ers who were gradually badgering all energy, life, 


and spirit out of him, when the bell sounded again, 
softly. 

“*Pll answer it this once,” thought Charley, 
**and then I'll take out the wires and tear down 





the bill. Human nature can’t stand this sort of 
thing much longer!” _~ 
0 ladies again—but how unlike the two 


_who had first disturbed the current of his culi- 


nary reflections! They were dressed in deep 
mourning, and veiled; and the voice in which 
the taller spoke to him was soft as flute or dul- 
cimer. 

‘* Will you allow us to look at this house, Sir?” 

As Charley bowed them in, somehow receiv- 
ing the impression—how, he could scarce tell 
himself — that they were reduced ladies, with 
but little money and fewer friends, the younger 
threw aside her veil, revealing a sweet little ap- 
ple-blossom of a face, with eyes like the dewy 
cups of blue-bells, and a wistful mouth. 

‘*Charles! Charles Wayne!” 

He started at the soft, strangely-familiar voice. 
Surely it was not little Kate Berrian, with whom 
he had had that flirtation—or was it something 
more than a flirtation ?—two years ago, at the 
Springs, and whose dried roses were still scent- 
ing with their weird fragrance the corner of his 
dressing-box up stairs ! 

(Ah, how plainly the sound of her voice brought 
back the brief episode, with its sun-bright morn- 
ings and its delicious purple twilights, the light 
touch of Kate's hand in his, and the slight mis- 
understanding, almost intangible at first, that 
widened into ‘such cruel separation, with its not 
yet healed pangs!) 

% Miss Berrian, excuse me—but through your 
veil—” 

Kate colored and sighed. 

“T am not Miss Berrian. I am a widow 
now—Mrs. Elsworth—and this is my sister. 
We are very poor, Charles Wayne, and—and I 
am going to try to open a boarding-house. I 
should like to see the rooms, if you please.” 

And with this quietly-uttered speech Kate 
seemed resolutely to put from her all the old 
memories and softening associations, and to re- 
turn, as it were, to the dry, dusty thoroughfare of 
everyday life. There were no more pleasant 
little by-paths for her—no shadowy nooks, with 
madrigals of birds, and sunbeams, and falling 
waters; her feet were on the arid pathway now, 
and blistered and weary though they might be, 
there was no help or mercy for them! 

** But, Kate—Miss Berrian—I mean Mrs, 
Elsworth!” stammered our hero, ‘‘a boarding- 
house—I don’t understand; surely you are not—” 

‘* My means are quite limited,” said the young 
widow, with the softest shadow of rose stealing 
over her cheek. ‘‘I must work for my daily 
bread. This house seems well adapted to the 
purpose, and—and—perhaps, Mr. Wayne, as we 
have but few acquaintances in the city, and are 
strangers here, you could assist us in obtaining a 
few boarders.” 

“* Kate!” 

‘© You see I am cured of the pride which was 
once my besetting sin; I am not too haughty to 
sue humbly for favors now,” she said, smiling, 
though the rose-tint was deepening every minute, 
and a dewy moisture sparkled on the drooping 
eyelashes. 

Wayne silently turned, and led the way up 
stairs, the young widow and her sister following. 
How passing strange it seemed! 

**T think I may venture to engage the house,” 
said Mrs. Elsworth, timidly. ‘‘It is a great un- 
dertaking; but Jeannie and I stand alone now, 
and we must rely on ourselves. Can I trouble 
you for the landlord’s address ?” 

‘*T—I will see him myself, and bring you his 
answer, if you will tell me where you live,” said 
Wayne. 

And Kate wrote the address, blushing as she 
did so at the pitiful obscurity of the street. 

Charley tore down the bill with infinite satis- 
faction when the two slight figures in black had 
disappeared, locked the door, and rushed fran- 
tically round the corner to the nearest restaurant. 
It might have been unromantic; it might have 
been lacking in high-souled chivalry; but Charley 
was but mortal; he had not eaten since morn- 
ing, and, as Owen Meredith so aptly observes, 
‘*Where is the man that can live without din- 
ing?” 

‘*Thank goodness, the house is let !” mentally 
ejaculated our hero. 

That evening Mr. Wayne's card was brought 
up to the room in the shabby tenement-house 
where Kate Elsworth sat at her needle- work. 
Jeannie was out, but Charley contrived to sur- 
vive that disappointment with equanimity. 

“You have brought me news of the house!” 
said Kate, eagerly. How sweet she looked in her 
little widow’s cap, from beneath whose stiff bor- 
der the ringlets would escape like misty spirals 
of gold! 

“* Yes,” said Charley. 

**T can have it ?” 

‘No, you can not, Kate.” 

A shadow of disappointment came over the 
wistful face. 3 

““ Why not?” 

‘*Somebody else has taken it. 
it, Kate.” 

“You, Mr. Wayne!” im 

“*Yes; and if you want to open a boarding- 
house, with me for a boarder, you may have it. 
But I warn you you can only come there as my 
wife. 

The needle dropped from her fingers—the 
blue eyes became softly luminous. 

**Charles !” 

**T think we loved each other once, Kate, be- 
fore the envenomed tongue of slander separated 
us so widely. Let us forget the past, and live 
only in the futurenow. What do you say, Kate? 
Will you take the house in —— Street on these 
terms, myself included ?” 

He had imprisoned both her hands in his, and 
was reading every fluttering change of her coun- 
tenance. 

‘¢T—T'll' think of it,” she faltered. ‘‘Let go 
my hand, Charley, please—Jeannie is coming!” 


T have taken 
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And Jeannie, entering at the same moment, 
marveled much at the carmine brightness of her 
‘sister’s cheek. : , 

‘Are you going to take the house, Kate?” 
questioned that young lady eagerly, as she laid 
aside her bonnet. 

Charles Wayne listened intently for the an- 
swer. Would it be a confirmation of his hopes, 


or would it doom him to hopeless old-bachelor- 
hood? And Kate, with downcast blue eyes and 
deepening bloom, answered : 

“cc Yes ag ‘ 





SPRING FASHIONS. 


HAVE you seen the announcement, my dear Genevieve? 
Madame le Printemps—so says the Bazar— 

Has her “Opening” this week, and you can not conceive 
How perfectly lovely the Spring fashions are. 


Now what do you think is to come up again? 
(Le Printemps has every thing just as she wills) 

Why Grass, just as sure as I live! though ’tis plain 
The thing isn’t new, but as old as the hills. 


I asked her, ‘‘ Dear Printemps, those bright yellow things 
That were worn all last season for trimmings—on grass, 
Shall they be revived?” “ What! my birds without wings, 
My yellow-birds voiceless,” she cried, “let heme pass? 


“No, indeed, my fair lady, I never shall sever 
My grass and its flowers. This season shall see 
The bright dandelion as much worn as ever— 
It can’t be old-fashioned while favored by me.” 


_ This settled the matter. And, talking of trimmings, 
Those exquisite fringes of crystal, they say— 

In fact, crystal trimmings at all—are beginning 
To be quite out of date, for they’ve melted away. 


But we’ll have in their stead, dear, the loveliest Daisies, 
And trailing Arbutus, and Violets too, 

And Jonquils and Columbine—good in their places, 
And lovely for trimming, though not very new. 





There’s a Jack-in-the-pulpit—grown bolder and bolder— 
Who says (the sarcastic old hater of form !) 

That the Hills shall no longer be stript on the shoulder, 
Nor the Trees go bare-armed, now the weather is warm. 


And Printemps, they tell me, has gracefully yielded, 
Already their garments commencing to weave; 

So I made my new dress, dear (or, rather, Miss Neil did), 
Quite high in the neck, dear, and long in the sleeve. 


A little bird told me (I’m glad Lirds are coming) 
That two of our very o'd families here, 

The Brooks and the Rills, are to waterfalls running— 
So the chignon’s not quite out of fashion, my dear, 


As for skirts, I’m delighted to say that the willows 
Will trail on the ground where the banks will allow; 

(Do you know, I’d much rather see stiff armadillos 
Parading Broadway than those suits they wear now.) 


The sky, I’m informed, is to be azure blue 
(The same as last season), and worn pretty high, 
And bordered with gold where the sun’s looking through, 
Or spangled with stars while the knighi passes by. 


And now, Genevieve—shall I tell you, my darling? 
These fashions of Spring make me ready to shout; 
For /’m not at all like Dean Laurence’s starling; 
I can get out, dear—I can get out! 








THE CHARACTAGENT. 


A 

HEN I spoke of ‘‘our shop,” did I men- 

tion that it is a grocery? It is a corner- 
grocery, and if you should pass there you may 
see my name on the sign over it: P. Lumpkin. 
I mention it now, not because I am proud of it— 
to tell the truth, I confess to a certain base shame 
in the matter—but because the public interest 
requires it. That is, I do not know how to com- 
mence my story without admitting the fact, and 
rather than inflict such a loss on the readers of 
the Bazar as not to commence it at all, perish 
all personal considerations! 

In the early hours of the afternoon occurs 
what I may call-the ebb-tide of our trade, no- 
thing coming up on our counter but a feeble wash 
of pennies, which I leave to my assistant Jo. 
Meantime I retire with a cigar to a sort of sanded 
ae formed by two hogsheads and a section of 
wall. 

It was on such a time, and in this bower, that 
I first saw the charactagent. I was busy with a 
Lumpkin paper—On Woman, her Faults, Follies, 
and Failures; that is, I was tracing the outlines 
of the article in the smoke of my cigar, when there 
entered a comely young person carrying a ped- 
dler’s basket filled with ladies’ night-caps. 

“No, we don’t want any caps to-day,” said I. 

‘‘ But these are not caps, Sir. They are char- 
actagents,” replied the young person, picking up 
one of the flimsy affairs and dangling it on her 
fingers. ‘‘ No doubt you will have observed, Sir, 
that where there is a universal want the invention 
to supply that want is sure to be close at hand; 
and I suppose, Sir, there is no want more uni- 
versal than that of women to suit the taste of the 
gentlem@ of the present day. It is getting really 
dreadful to take up a paper or a magazine and 
to read how foolish and extravagant and un- 
pleasant all the ladies are, and how little goud 
all the preaching and talking seems to do them.” 

This the young person delivered as a speech 
learned by rote, eying me the while and twirling 

_ the cap on her fingers; and having taken breath 
she began anew. - 

““Mr. Pool—that is the inventor, Sir—has 
thought for a long time that there was a remedy 
for the evils of ladies’ dispositions, Sir, and that 
the old gentleman’s notion about doing away with 
the bad bumps of a person’s head, might not be 
so ridiculous as it looked, and in the ‘ characta- 
gent,’” tapping the cap with her finger, ‘‘ Mr. 
Pool thinks he has found it.” 

“* But,” said I, ‘that is a night-cap.” 








‘*Bless you, Sir! it is made with frills and 
puffs to catch a lady’s eye. But here, you see, 
is what we call a ‘system’ of muslin bows, and 
under each of these bows is a pad, made on the 
principle of what the boys call a sucker. These 
pads are movable, and are applied in <his way: 
The gentleman should have a chart of the lady’s 
head for whom he desires the cap. He then ar- 
ranges these pads to press on the bumps of her 
head that are objectionable. Say the lady is con- 
ceited. He slips the bow and the pad thus 
{rapid movement of the fingers]. The lady 
wears the cap quite unsuspecting [popping the 
cap in question on her head, and assuming an 
innocent expression]. All night -there is this 
steady pressure. A prodigious pressure, you 
will remember, fifteen pounds to the square inch. 
In one night—” 

‘*'The lady’s head would be crushed to a jelly,” 
I suggested. 

Something like a smile twinkled for an instant 
in the young person’s eyes. 

““Mr. Pool has devoted several years to ex- 
periments on the human skull,” she replied, de- 
murely, ‘‘and he finds the male skull invariably 
much softer than the female. Such a pressure 
might reduce your head to a jelly, Sir, while it 
would only produce a slight alteration in that of 
your wife’s. If you like, Sir, I can show you 
several testimonials from hen-pecked husbands 
of wealth and distinction, whose wives have al- 
ready been brought by the ‘charactagent’ from 
utter shrewishness to the most lamb-like disposi- 
tions, and without once suspecting the cause of 
the change.” 

I bought the caps. Half-a-dozen of them. 
Not that J am hen-pecked. But, then, what a 
text for my article on Woman would my experi- 
ments with Mrs. Lumpkin afford! and of course 
Mrs. Lumpkin has her peculiarities, like other 
women. I made a mental list of them at once. 
Over-fondness of dress—Mrs. Lumpkin had that. 
Slavish devotion to fashion—How often had I 
preached from that text! Love of gossip—One 
of Mrs. Lumpkin’s weaknesses. Want of logic— 
Why, she continually exasperated me. Fretting 
—Could I ever hope to cure her of that? General 
frivolity of ideas and want of interest in serious 
and noble issues—Oh! there I really found a 


| great gulf fixed between myself and my wife. 


Sentimental whims—Had I not often heard Mrs. 
Lumpkin declare that she did not live, she pud- 
dingized? Caprices—Certainly Mrs. Lumpkin 
had these! Ready for tears one day, brimming 
with fun the next; and neither she nor any oth- 
er mortal knew the reason why! 

I made a list of these failings, and resolved to 
take them in order. 

No conspirator ever went about with a more 
awful sense of guilt and danger. Suppose I 
should drop the list from my pocket! Imagine 
my wife reading it to herself! ‘* Want of logic!” 
‘*General frivolity!” ‘‘Great gulf fixed!” ‘‘Mr. 
Lumpkin, what is this?” What should I reply ? 
Suppose she should discover the *‘ charactagent!” 
Does any mortal doubt that she would not have 
compelled me to wear it myself? 

But when my wife at last laid her head down 
on her pillow in that night-cap, and when she 
closed her eyes, with a ‘‘ system” of pads press- 
ing on all the peacock developments in her head 
at the rate of fifteen pounds to the square inch, 
my sensations were simply dreadful! How did 
I know whether I had a right to deprive her of 
one of her bumps? Who should assure me that 
it was not a crime to make her character lop- 
sided? What might the physical consequences 
be of such a moral revolution? When she laid 
quiet I found myself listening to hear if she still 
breathed; and once, thinking she was dead, I 
was about to break out in frantic adjurations, 
when she reassured me by a gentle snore. 

Morning came, and with a horrible sense of 
guilt I watched her as she took off the characta- 
gent. Was there a hollow in her round, well- 
shaped head? She certainly complained that she 
could not arrange both sides of her hair alike. 

“Tt is of small consequence, however,” she 
said, brushing it into a rough knot and catching 
up an old wrapper. ‘*A hundred years hence 


.who will know whether I looked well or ill on 


this particular morning ?” 

As this is one of my favorite sayings, I looked 
hard at her, to see whether she was quizzing me ; 
but she met my gaze with an honest indifference 
of expression. ‘The charm was working! 

At dinner I was soméwhat disconcerted to find 
her still in the wrapper and with her hair rough, 
as I have always been secretly proud of my wife’s 
trim appearance. She explained ‘‘ that she had 
been too busy to make a toilette, which, after all, 
was of no use to any body ;” but she was so dis- 
pleasing to my eyes that I began to waver. 
Should I listen to the great moral principle that 
a woman should not be fond of dress, or to my 
own personal weakness? and I can really hardly 
tell how I should have decided if I had not 
thought to ask myself what one of the ancient 
Romans (for whom [have always had a vast ad- 
miration) would do in my position. And of 
course, what could he do, if he desired to make 
a paragraph in history, except what I did ?—ap- 
ply the ‘‘ charactagent” a second time. 

The following day was Sunday. Not having 
spring clothes, my wife had decided not to attend 
church ; but she now appeared in velvet bonnet, 
winter cloak, and a huge hoop, having most un- 
fortunately broken one of more modern shape. 

** As long as my clothes are whole,” she said, 
emphatically, ‘‘ what difference need it make if 
other women are wearing light colors, and thin 
stuffs? There is no law commanding me to do 
likewise.” _ 

Of course, I had nothing to say to this. Here 
was that common-sense displayed in wearing 
what she had, to which I had so often exhort- 
edher. The ‘‘charactagent” was working won- 
ders. Still, the weather was June weather. Mrs. 
Lumpkin puffed and perspired. People looked 





curiously at her and me, and I thought as much 
as possible about the ancient Romans. 

That night I examined my list; found ‘love 
of gossip” next in order, aud applied the ‘‘ char- 
actagent” accordingly. 

That day, unfortunately, Uncle Paget came to 
town, and lunched, as is his custom, with my 
wife. Like every other family of any note, we 
have a fine family quarrel, involving Uncle Paget 
and a considerable sum of money. Therefore 
after these visits of my uncle my wife has always 
had on hand a very pretty stock of ‘‘he saids” 
and ‘‘ they saids,” including the incredible things 
Hannah and Mrs. Davidson had done last, in all 
of which I confess I am considerably interested. 
So, hearing that Uncle Paget had been there, I 
waited for the news. My wife sat mum; and 
when I asked for the news from home, ‘‘They are 
all well, I believe,” she answered indifferently, 
and began to talk of coals. 

I was never more curious in my life, for when 
Uncle Paget came last Hannah had screamed 
after him, ‘‘ You will repent it in two weeks’ 
time,”’ and I had now expected to hear whether 
he had repented, and why, in ‘‘two weeks’ time.” 
As I have always pished and pshawed at gossip, 
I was ashamed to ask directly, and waited, sup- 
posing that she could not long keep the tidings 
to herself. But the ‘‘ charactagent” had taken 
care of that. And not only was I disappointed 
in this Paget business, but all those little rills of 
gossip that used to freshen our conversation, as 
what the grocer said about the lady who lived 
two doors on the left, and how Mr. Symonds 
took his failure, were cut off; which was the 
more provoking, as in spite of the scorn with 
which every sensible person must regard such in- 
formation, I not unfrequently caught a hint 
which worked up very well in a Lumpkin paper. 

The next want on my list was want of logic. 
As I have said, my wife continually exasperated 
me by this failing. Did I observe that the Rev- 


*erend Grearing gave us a well-written sermon ? 


‘*T don’t think so,” cried my wife. ‘‘ He is a 
bad man for all his gown.” 

‘Very possibly, my dear; but bad men may 
write well.” 

‘“*Now, Mr. Lumpkin, how can you say so, 
when any one can see how ill he treats his wife? 
The poor thing starts if he only looks her way.” 

And nothing could move Mrs. Lumpkin. 

Or, she expostulated with me because I would 
walk before breakfast ; and when I insisted that 
I was the better for it— 

“Oh yes! so poor Charlie Gray always said ; 
and yet,” she would add, with an air of triumph, 
‘* he died when he was only twenty-five.” 

And it made no sort of difference to Mrs. 
Lumpkin that he died because he was accidental- 
ly shot. 

Can you blame me, then, for trying my next 

experiment on those unlucky bumps of prejudice, 
impulse, etc., that so disturbed the balance of 
her mind? 
' **My dear, what are you reading?” inquired 
Mrs. Lumpkin, the next morning, as I turned. 
over the leaves of a thin pamphlet between the 
sips of my coffee. : 

‘*'The prospectus of the Washoff Mining Com- 

ny.” 

Now, in the old times, that is before the days 
of the ‘‘Charactagent,” Mrs. Lumpkin would 
have pouted, which she does very prettily, and 
then she would have laughed, which she is fond 
of doing, because she has dimples, and then 
she would have cried petulantly, ‘‘‘The tiresome 
thing!” meaning the pamphlet, and presently I 
would find the ‘‘ tiresome thing !” snatched from 
my hand and waved aloft in triumph. She has- 
done it a hundred times. But now she simply 
said ‘*‘ Ah!” in a judicial tone, as if she were 
waiting for,the rest of the evidence. 

‘* Nash it to me,” I explained, somewhat 
uneasily. ““Ml@says the mine is a good thing—” 

‘* And wants you to take his share ?” queried 
my wife, sharply. 

‘“*Why—yes! that is—” 

‘* Why not keep it himself?” 

‘¢ His business leaves him no time to attend to 
it.” 

‘*Oh! then, of course, Mr. Nash must find 
his regular business more profitable than the sil- 
ver mine.” 

“*T don’t see that.” 

‘*T do, very clearly, Mr. Lumpkin. Mr. Nash 
is a business man. Business men stick to what 
will bring the most money. Mr. Nash sticks to 
ordinary trade. I would advise you to do the 
same.” 


‘* But, my dear, you do not understand these 
matters.” 

‘*T understand this much,” answered my wife, 
stoutly. ‘‘Let us call Mr. Nash, or rather his 
business, A and yours B. Your profits are pret- 
ty nearly equal; so A=B. Let us call the sil- 
ver mine x. Mr. Nash has tried x, and finds 
that x is less than B; so we have A—z. Now, 
as Be=A, if you should try z, in my opinion you 
will find that the result wilhbe B—z with you 
too.” 

There is no more severe test of a man’s tem- 
per than to find that his wife has the best of the 
argument; but, to have her demonstrate it alge- 
braically, why it is simply frightful! 

Not knowing what else to say, 

“My dear,” said I, slyly, ‘‘remember Mr. 
Williams and the Police report.” 

This had nothing to do with the case in point. 
It was simply a bit of domestic abracadabra, which 





no doubt all discerning husbands know how to 
use on occasion. ‘The case of Mr. Williams was 
one in which my wife had been so woefully in the 
wrong that to mention it was, if the ladies will 
pardon me so vile a comparison, like shaking a 
red rag at a bull. My wife never failed to red- 
den at once and argue the case all over again, 
involving herself finally in a tangle of explana- 
tions, and quite losing sight of the case in hand. 
Not so on this occasion. | 


‘*The dispute about Mr. Williams has no 
bearing on the case in point,” she answered, 
coldly. 

I went to my business puzzled and discentent- 
ed. However little man may want here below, 
I doubt whether he is ever quite sure in his own 
mind what that little really is. How often had I 
pictured Mrs. Lumpkin to myself indifferent to 
fashion, scornful of gossip, and capable of an 
argument. But, now that she was possessed of 
these perfections, I found in myself no corre- 
sponding rapture, but something much more like 
sulkiness, 

‘*Fretting” came next, and here I applied the 
‘‘charactagent” without hesitation, for certainly 
no woman can be better for fretting: and my 
experiment proved just in time, for the following 
day was one of the unlucky days that occasion- 
ally afflict a household. A neighbor's dog stole 
our breakfast, little Ben scalded himself badly, 
the maid gave wafhitig, and just as I came home 
spilled a bottle ofsink-on the parlor carpet. 

“Confound it,” said I. Mrs. Lumpkin said 
nothing, but began to wash thecarpet. I stood 
looking at her, and the enormity of the maid’s 
carelessness grew upon me the while. 

“‘What did she want in here?” cried I, sav- 
agely. ‘‘She had no businessin the parlor; and 
why should she«go’ whisking about among the 
chairs and tables at all? And why was the ink 


‘here? I don’t coygider the parlor the place for 


bottles of ink.” 

And half a dozen times that afternoon I found 
myself growling about the maid, and declaring 
that the carpet was ruined. Consequently I was 
uncomfortable through the whole afternoon: 
whereas, if Mrs. Lumpkin had fretted, as in the 
days before the ‘‘ charactagent,” I should simply 
have said, ‘‘ Come, come, my dear, scolding will 
not draw out the ink,” and have thought nothing 
more about it: for there is no such sedative to 
your anger as the wrath of another. 

Next on my list I found my wife's lack of in- 
terest in noble thoughts: but here I was at fault. 
The charactagent did not make bumps, but de- 
stroyed them. Besides, I had doubts. _ I began 
to see dimly that it might not be altogether de- 
sirable to raise Mrs. Lumpkin too nearly to my 
own level. Once there, she might find me out, 
for it is distance that lends enchantment to the 
view, you know. Finally, then, I had to deal 
with ‘‘ sentimental whims” and ‘* caprices ;” but 
as I was arranging the pads I heard my wife on 
the stairs. I adjusted them hurriedly, and walked 
away from the dressing-table just as she entered 
the door. 

As ill luck would have it I slept late, and was 
awakened by Bridget, trembling andcrying. 

**Oh, Musther Lumpkin,” she sobbed, ‘‘ coom 
quick. There’s something quare with the mis- 
thress !” 

As you may suppose, my first thought was of 
the ‘‘charactagent!” What had I done? I 
hurried down stairs. Mrs. Lumpkin was in the 
kitchen—Mrs. Lumpkin! no! She meved about 
the kitchen, broom in hand, but she moved by 
steam. Little jets of steam came out from her 
lips and nostrils; wheels jarred and clicked with- 
in her as she moved. She wore a dial-plate on 
her breast, and a key hung from her neck. With 
this key you wound her up; at the same time 
you moved the hands on the dial-plate to any 
figure, say seven. In that case she made seven 
revolutions about the room. On stopping, a lit- 
tle bell suspended from her ear rang vigorously. 
On examination I discovered also that she was 
an ingenious combination of the sewing-machine, 
the knitting-machine, the patent washer and 
wringer, and the new apple-parer. Under her 
chignon was a little door through which she was 
supplied with coal. My beloved wife was an 
automaton. 

What had I done? In my flurry I had ar- 
ranged the pads to press equally all over ‘her 
head, and they had destroyed her individual- 
ity. Something, too, must have happened to the 
electric currents, and—well, I can not explain it ; 
but there she was. 

As I was surveying her with unutterable grief 
and dismay, the young person who had sold me 
the ‘‘ charactagent” looked in at the door. 

** Ah!” she cried, ‘‘did I not tell you? There 
is a success; there is the ‘charactagent’s’ per- 
fect work. There is the woman of the twentieth 
century.. There is the only form under which 
she can exist as gentlemen would haveher. She 
is neither silly, nor strong-minded, nor vain, nor 
slatternly, nor prudish, nor coquettish, nor learn- 
ed, nor simple, nor weakly, nor masculine, nor 
jealous, nor a scold. And she hears nothing, 
sees nothing, says nothing, and costs nothing, 
and she can manage the house, and sew on but- 
tons. She is perfection.” 

‘¢Wretch!” I cried—and awoke. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An InquirEer.—Organdy, grenadine, or Chambery 
gauze can be used for asummer wedding dress. White 
morning dresses are gored, with full train, and sloped 
to fasten at the side, like the redingote. Muslin house 
dresses may be made with a demi-train, but not short. 
Very small hoops are worn at present. There are in- 
dicatiotis that the tournure or bustle will be revived. 
An inch and a half is the usual width at the waist be- 
tween the seams of the back, but this depends some- 
what on the figure. The side seams should be direct- 
ly under the arm. The gauging of the skirt reaches 
three or four inches. A medium belt is from an inch 
and a half to two inches wide. The “ chemise Russe” 
is a kind of blouse, gathered into a belt; not 80 fall as 


| the Garibaldi. The military style of trimming is with 


graduated parallel lines of plain folds or of braid. 
Harper's Bazar is delivered to city subscribers on the 
prepayment of the postage, which is one cent per 
week. 

A Country Lapy.—The sash should be of the same 
material as the dress, for a plain dress, and should be 
made double or lined with soft silk.. For the brown 
silk make the sash of the same and bind it with velvet, 
or trim it, en suite with the dress, with narrower vel- 
vet. 
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WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. 


[* is only two or three decades ago—certainl 

within the generation—that woman's wo! 

was confined almost exclusively to the domestic 
duties of the houseliold, and to ueedle-work for a 
certain class of manufacturers. We are speak- 
ing, in our allusion to dates, of woman’s work in 
this country; but it is also true that the ial 
emancipation of woman from household drudg- 
ery, and her admission into the field of lighter 
manufactures, does not date very far back, even 
in the older countries of Europe. The revolu- 
tion first began, practically, in France and Ger- 
many, where circumstances and the free habits, 
mercurial temperament, and liberal education of 
the people, united to produce it. The wars of 
Napotron Bonaparte had so greatly reduced 
the — of the men in er countries ver 
it was found necessary to em) women in the 
fields and vineyards, then ‘a all the lighter 
branches of manufactures, and ultimately as 
saleswomen in various of trade. 
Revolutions, as is very well known, never go 
backward—at least not such sensible ones as 
that which opened new fields of labor to the 
‘*sex of peculiar duties”—and at this time 
France and Germany are far-in advance of the 
rest of civilized Europe in this regard, In a 
part of this country — New England and the 
Middle States—the rapid increase of manufac- 
tures and the large emigration to the West of 
the male population are causes which have com- 
bined to produce a similar result there; and the 
shop-girls in the store’ of Boston, New York, 


and Philadelphia, and the working-women in | 
the manufacturing establishments of Lynn, Low- | 


ell, New York, and the thousand and one other 
productive cities of our Northeast, are as inde- 
pendent and thrifty, as respectable in character, 
as elegant in manners, and as beautiful in form 
and feature as any class of women in the world. 

This revolution, though beginning later in this 
country, has moved with greater speed than in 
either France or Germany, and woman’s liberty 
in this, as in every other social respect, is less con- 
tracted and more firmly established in the United 
States than in any otherland. Not only are the 
trades and manufactures generally open to them, 
but also the professions, and they now enter into 
competition with the male sex in many fields of 
labor heretofore supposed to belong exclusively 
to men, and thought to be not only out of the 
province, but really beyond the comprehension 
of the gentler sex. Women are now not only 
sales and cash clerks, and even book-keepers for 
merchants—not only. book-binders, type-setters, 
shoe-fitters, paper-box makers, milliners, man- 
tua-makers, envelope-makers, florists, hair-dress- 
ers, umbrella-makers, photograph-mounters, toy- 
painters, hat -trimmers, silver-burnishers, fur- 
trimmers, amber- workers, jewelcrs, artificial- 
flower makers, skirt as well as shirt makers, 
etc., etc., for manufacturers—not only. copyists 
for lawyers and others, secretaries for institu- 
tions, telegraph operators, etc., but also art de- 
signers for silver-ware, furniture, and many 
other sorts of manufactures ; wood-engravers, 
working from the designs of others, but as fre- 
quently from their own; painters, sculptors, sing- 
ers, actresses, lecturers, school-teachers, physi- 
cians, and we have lately seen an account of the 
admission of a lady lawyer to the bar of one of 
the Western States, while another has still later 
been made the chief clerk of the Legislature of 
Kansas. 

We have attempted, in visiting several of the 
representative establishments in this city, to get 
some data as the basis for a calculation of the 
numbers and the wages of the women now sup- 
porting themselves in New York city, but have 
found it impossible to give a positively accurate 
statement of the aggregate numbers employed 
in all branches of commerce and manufactures, 
though the. average wages received can be defi- 
nitely stated. It is a grave defect of our gener- 
ally-admirable Census Reports, that, while giving 
minutely the statistics as to the occupations, 
wages, and condition in life of the male popula- 
tion of the country, they wholly omit any facts 
or figures regarding the female portion ; and in 
view of the increased importance of the woman- 
labor question, and the great value to society of 
all statistics about itself, we urge upon Mr. Ken- 
NepyY and the other powers of the Census Bureau 
to take a lesson from the English and this hint 
from ourselves, and give us, as he readily can, in 
the Report for 1870, the full statistics on this in- 
teresting subject. We do not presume to give 
positive figures, but there remains no doubt that 
in the city of New York, at this time, one hun- 
dred thousand women and girls support them- 
selves by working in the manufactories or acting 
as saleswomen in stores; and that of these at 
least forty thousand are ‘‘slaves of the needle.” 
We can not vouch for the acguracy of these fig- 
ures, and we shall be glad to have from better- 
informed persons any facts and figures which will 
more closely approximate the truth ; but certain- 
ly the statement is not an exaggerated one; on 
the contrary, we should not be surprised to find 
that it is far below the aggregate, and that fully 
the larger number mentioned of the women of 
this metropolis have the good-sense and inde- 
pendence to turn to other means for support than 
that most precarious one of the needle. 

Among the most interesting of these branches 
of labor for women is that of type-setting. There 
are some ten or twelve printing establishments in 
New York where female compositors are em- 
ployed. The Independent, Scientific American, 
Daily World, Eagle, and other papers noted for 
their typographical appearance, are largely *‘ set 
up” by females. ‘They are largely employed in 
the Bible House, and many of the books issued 
from that and the houses of Messrs. APPLETON 
& Co., Harper & Broruers, etc., etc., are the 
product of females. There are about 200 wo- 
men, generally young, engaged in type-setting in 








New York city. The trade is one which has 
been practically open to the sex only for five or 
six years, and as it requires some time to learn 
it few have entered it. They are paid by the 
‘*piece”—that is, according to the amount of 
work done, and at rates equal to about one-tenth 
less than that paid to men. Many_of the more 
experienced t, ters make from $15 to $18 
per week, and the average wages to all grades of 
female compositors is about $10 per week. 

In the other branches of the publishing busi- 
ness women are employed as ‘‘ folders,” ‘‘ gath- 
erers,” ‘* sewers,” ‘* gold-layers,” ‘‘ binders,” and 
in small numbers at the presses. There are in 


the city six or seven large establishments ‘like’ 


that of Messrs. Harper & BrotHers where 
about 50 folders, 50 sewers, 20 binders, 8 gold- 
layers, and 10 gatherers are regularly employed 
throughout the year, and a great many other 
smaller establishments which employ about 10 
females each. At least 2500 women find employ- 
ment in these several capacities, ‘‘ folders” and 
‘* sewers’’ receiving’ about $8, and ‘‘ gatherers,” 
“binders,” and **gold-layers” about $10 per 
week as average wages the year round. 

A large number, 1400 or 1500 females, are 
employed in the manufacture of paper - boxes. 
‘These are mostly very young perscns, and the 
average of wages paid is about $6 per week. The 
work is simple and requires little practical know]l- 
edge, and girls are worth as much to an employer 


in their second week as in their second year at | 


this work. 

In the making of paper collars fully as many 
cirls are employed at perhaps lesser wages—about 

$5 per week is the average. 

It is plainly apparent that women are rapidly 

uperseding men as teachers in the public and 
private schools of the country, and it is estimated 
that over 100,000 females are thus employed at 
this time. Particularly so is this the case in 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
those States where education is most general. 
There are six times as many female as male 
teachers in Massachusetts ; five times as many in 
Vermont ; twelve times as many in the city of 
New York; and fifteen times as many in Phila- 
delphia. There is no inducement for men to en- 
ter the profession, as women can be found who, 
working for less wages, are practically as good 
tutors. 

It is stated—how reliably we can not say, but 
by a standard journal—that in Philadelphia six 
ladies who practice medicine have incomes rang- 
ing from $2000 to $10,000 , $15,000 is the highest 
income of a female physician in New York. There 
are other women physicians of note in Boston, 
Utica, Rochestér, Elmira, Ithaca, and Milwaukee. 

In the search for our statistics we went through 
the ‘‘up town” establishment of Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co., where almost. every branch of 
manufacture besides those mentioned to which 
women are admitted, is carried on. Here we 
found at least 800 young ladies engaged in mak- 


-ing every thing that is worn by humanity except- 


boots and shoes. In the ‘* Ladies’ and Children’s 
Department,” to which an entire floor is devoted, 
and in which are made full suits for females of 
all ages, and embracing every thing from under- 
linen to bonnets (not forgetting the monogram 
of the customer if desired), regular employment 
is given the year round to about 400 women who 
make on an average $8 per week. Cutters and 
forewomen are paid from $12 to $15 per week ; 
these have their assistants‘who receive from $10 
to $12 per week ; the operatives are paid by the 
‘* piece,” and receive, according to their industry 
and intelligence, from $6 50 to $12 per week. In 
the ‘*Cloak Department” are about 200 girls, who 
get about the same as the operative in the ‘‘ La- 
dies’ Department.” In the ‘*Shawl Department” 
various descriptions of shawls are made and re- 
paired; and there we saw dextrous and nimble 
fingers repair splendid India shawls which had 
been worn threadbare at the folds in such a man- 
ner that the seam and patch could not be de- 
tected. The-same ‘fairy-like artisans removed 
from the same costly-fabrics dark and unattract- 
ive shades and replaced them by colors which 
were in demand in the market, and that in such 
a way as to really improve the shawls. Here 
about 25 women are employed at about $8 per 
week each. Nearly as many find equally remu- 
nerative labor in the ‘‘Skirt Department.” In 
the ‘‘ Boys’ Department” for the manufacture of 
youths’ clothing the operatives to the number of 
75 are paid by the week at an average of $9. 
About 60 women are constantly at work in the 
‘* Upholstery Department” in making curtains, 
mattresses, sheets, pillow-cases, napkins, towels 
—in short, all the furnishing goods for houége, 
hotel, steamer, and sleeping-car. They get from 
$6 to $9 per week. In the ‘‘ Fur Department” 
as many as 70 persons are employed in the busy 
season at wages averaging $8, but as the winter 
is just over we found only half-a-dozen employed 
in taking care of the stock. _ In the carpet room 
about 60 girls are employed, and make about $7 
50 per week. On this floor, but intended for the 
benefit of other departments, we were surprised 
to come across about 35 washer-women, ironers, 
and fluters, engaged in making up and preparing 
for customers, and for display in the store, all 
sorts of linen and other goods. 'Thesé are paid 
by the week at $7 50. This establishment at 
times employs as many as 1500 women, a good 
proportion of whom do not work in the building 
but at their own residences. Besides those enu- 
merated above there are also to be found a few 
saleswomen, and young women with good figures 
who ‘try on” the patterns of cloaks, ete., ete., 
while neat and pleasant-looking telegraphic ope- 
rators of the gentle sex are engaged constantly 
in communicating between the retail and the 
wholesale establishments. 

Of course there are not many establishments 
which work on so large a scale as that of Messrs. 
Stewart & Co.; but it is believed that the New 
York houses, in the same line of business, give 








regular employment to 40,000 females at these 
remunerative rates. 

We can give no idea of the numbers of women 
employed as’ saleswomen ‘in the city. There 
seems to have been a reluctance on the part 
of merchants to employ women in this capacity, 
an equal reluctance of the sex to so engage, and 
a singular and unaccountable indisposition of the 
public to deal- with female clerks, These are 
prejudices fast wearing away, and one that will 
soon entirely disappear. Mr. A, T. Stewart, 
who has done so much to prove the natural alli- 
ance of Capital and Labor, is about to give the 
death-blow to this senseless prejudice by so far 
reorganizing his system as to place saleswomen 
in certain-appropriate departments of his estab- 
lishment and male clerks in the others. This 
movement has already been begun, and sales- 
women for the cloak, shawl, under-linen, and 
other departments where ladies’ goods are sold, 
are now being engaged. This action of Mr. 
Stewart will be the breaking of the‘ice in this 
direction, and if his example is widely followed, 
as it doubtless will be, it will result in great good. 

In our visits to the various establishments we 
were struck by three facts, not new or singular, 
and yet not generally appreciated. The first is 
that needle-work—the hardest labor performed 
by woman and the one for which she is popular- 
ly supposed to be most fitted—is the least remu- 
nerative. ‘This is not in consequence of the op- 
pression of the employers—a popular superstition 
based on a few undoubtedly truthful stories of 
hard-hearted employers. It is not in conse- 
quence of a short demand for needle-work— 
an argument falsely advanced by employers to 
explain the fact of small wages. It is in conse- 
quence of the: vast numbers of such laborers. 
‘The supply is largely in excess of the demand ; 
and the eager thousands anxiously supplicating 
for work underbid each other, and labor for life 
at work which does not support but kills. The 
moment a woman is reduced to want she turns 
to her needle for support instead of seeking it in 
less crowded channels. The natural consequence 
can be readily imagined, and is not untruthfully 
suggested in the centre picture of our group o 
engravings on pages 392 and 393. > 

The second fact is additional proof of the falsity 
of the idea that labor-saving machines destroy the 
laborer. The contrary is the case of sewing-ma- 
chines and similar inventions as well as of steam- 
engines and locomotives. The more machines 
employed the greater the force of operatives and 
the higher the wages paid. ‘The introduction of 
newly-invented machinery into any business opens 
up new and hitherto unsuspected branches of that 
manufacture. Thus, we found in one establish- 
ment a newly-invented machine for making paper- 
boxes which had not only developed new styles of 
boxes and increased the demand for work-women, 
but in the manufacture of the machine itself a new 
industry had been discovered. 

The third fact is, that whether working by the 
“piece” or on salary, the higher the degree of 
intelligence the higher the rate of wages. It is 
not merely true that those who are best acquaint- 
ed with their particular trade make the most 
wages, but superior intelligence in general mat- 
ters makes a great difference. A practically ed- 
ucated person not only learns a trade sooner, but 
learns it more thoroughly and is the more rapid 
worker. This partly explains, also, that trouble- 
some problem as to why a man’s labor is usu- 
ally considered to be worth more than a wo- 
man’s. The practical education and worldly 
knowledge of the man is commonly greater than 
that of the woman, and hence his increased value. 
Nature made the common male laborer more val- 
uable than the common female laborer by making 
him stronger; custom—and a bad one at that— 
has made woman in all other fields of labor less 
valuable by restricting her practical education. 
Besides, few women ever wholly learn a trade 
by serving as men do a long apprenticeship at it, 
for it usually happens that by the‘time a-female 
apprentice is beginning to understand her trade, 
and to become of actual value to her employer, 
she marries and relapses into the barbarism which 
condemns her again to needle-work. 

Every protection possible is thrown around the 
women employed in the large establishments. 
That care is an interest as well as a duty; and 
as the reputation of his employées naturally af- 
fects the reputation of his establishment, every 


-employer is careful to engage only highly recom- 


mended young women. And the male employés 
are made to understand that they are to be re- 
spected. ‘‘ We would discharge a clerk,” said a 
member of a firm largely employing girls, ‘‘ much 
sooner for insulting one of our girls than for dis- 
honesty.” The logicis sound; a petty rascal may 
have some virtue, but the man who deliberately 
insults a modest girl can have no honesty in him. 
And this feeling and sentiment appears to pre- 
vail generally among all classes of merchants and 
manufacturers. results in bringing together 
girls of moral character and refinement, and es- 
tablishing, during the hours of employment, a so- 
cial intercourse at once pleasant and improving. 
In the work-shops these girls are demure, silent, 
and: industrious. ‘They may be seen morning 
and evening going to their work, neatly, and oft- 
en handsomely, though never gaudily dressed, 
and with that peculiar elegance of style which 
seems .to belong only to the independent, ener- 
getic, strong, and healthy working-women. 

They are seldom ashamed of their work, but 
take an honest pride in their labor and its chief 
result—independence. A former publisher of 
our acquaintance in passing up Broadway a few 
days since was surprised to see.a handsome, ele- 
gantly dressed lady who was about to step into 
her carriage, which stood before a dry-goods pal- 
ace, suddenly turn: and call him by name, and 
then heartily shake his hand, at the same time 
eagerly asking, ‘‘ How do you do? How do you 
do?” He did not know her, and hardly knew 
what to make of her demonstration. She saw 





his dilemma, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t vou know 
me? I’m Anna ——. I used to work in your 
bindery when I was young, years ago. Don't 
you remember ? ‘ I married Mr. ——, the bank- 
er;” and she named a Wall Street gentleman of 
opulence, who had seen, admired, and married the 
pretty and independent little binder, and who, 
like herself, was too independent to be foolishly 
ashamed of having the fact referred to. The 
same spirit animates most of the working-girls 
of this day; and it is not the least of the benefits 
arising from this revolution in woman’s work that 
it develops in their minds an honest pride in their 
honest labor. é 





\ PARIS FASHIONS. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


paxs is never at rest. In this city of pleas- 
ures’ every thing must take the form of 
pleasure. After the follies of the carnival come 
what may be called the amusements of Lent. 
People busy themselves with their salvation with- 
out on that account renouncing beautiful toi- 
lettes. 

Charity is a good fairy that makes use of ev- 
ery means to attain her ends—sermons and the- 
atres, balls and lotteries, begging and selling. 
It is under this last form that she does her work 
this week. The splendid salons of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs have been transformed into a 
great bazar, wherein were opened numerous 
stalls, presided over by the lady patronesses of 
the hospital for poor Germans, which it is de- 
signed to found in Paris. The élite of elegant 
society for three days have thronged without ceas- 
ing around the zealous benefactresses of the poor 
Germans. 

Among the vendors at the stalls were remarked 
the Princess Metternich, the Princess Ypsilanti, 
the Baroness Schickler, the Marchioness de Gal- 
lifet, the Countess de Pourtalés, the Baroness 
de Rothschild, ete. The Princess Metternich 
sold stationery the first day, to which, on the 
last two days, she added bonnets, coiffures, and 
various ‘stuffs. Her two pretty little girls, the 
elder of whom is about ten years old, ran about 
offering bouquets of violets to the spectators at 
ten sous each. Nothing prettier could be im- 
agined than their dress—over a white muslin 
skirt, edged with a deep piped flounce; a short 
polonaise of sky-blue poplin, looped up here and 
there with blue silk cords, with loops and tassels. 
The polonaise was heart-shaped in front, and 
disclosed a high plastron of muslin and Valenci- 
ennes. Their luxuriant, flowing ringlets were 
confined by a blue ribbon, with hanging ends. 
A broad blue sash with long ends completed thé 
toilette. 

The Princess was very simply dressed in black 
gros grain, with a short skirt full at the sides’en 
paniers, over which was a black lace paletot; with 
a single lapel in front, forming, as it were, a 
sort of tab on one side only of the skirt. - Her 
head was bare, with the hair simply rolled in a 
net. The Princess played her part of saleswo- 
man with zest, and pressed her rich China silks 
on the buyers with a grace which ought to have 
insured a ready sale. 

The Marchioness de Gallifet (née Lafitte) pre- 
sided over a stall filled with small fancy articles, 
porcelain figures, miniature bronzes, statuettes, 
drawings, albums, and the whole series of arti- 
cles de Paris. Her blonde beauty was set off 
by her costume of sky-blue satin; short skirt, 
with pleated flounce, and plain waist, adorned 
with black embroidery. Over the skirt was a 
tunic of black velvet, trimmed with chinchilla. * 
Her hair was exquisitely arranged in the Wat- 
teau style, curled in front. For the street this 
costume was completed by a short paletot of 
black velvet, trimmed with chinchilla, with a 
fanchon bonnet with mantilla-veil of black 
lace, and a rose at the side, and a broad blue 
sash, tied round the waist, with long ends reach- 
ing below the paletot, which had the peculiarity 
of being full at the sides, en paniers, like the tu- 
nic. 

Madame de Pourtalés wore a robe of black 
gros grain, full @ la Louis XVI, over a skirt of 
violet velvet; this skirt was trimmed with a 
broad bias fold of black gros grain, dotted with 
small bows of the same, edged with satin. 

Madame Goetting, the beautiful wife of the 
Minister of Finance, wore a dress of iris gros - 
grain; train skirt, with flounces; and chatelaine 
waist; that is to say, with a basque, round in 
front and falling very low in the form of a spoon; 
and trimmed with iris satin rouleaux, forming 
brandenburgs from the top downward. 

Her sister, Mademoiselle Ellissen, was dressed 
in sky-blue gros grain; corsage @ la bretonne, 
that is to say, cut out in front, with the opening 
rounding at the bottom, and edged with black 
velvet, embroidered with white pearls. The same 
trimming was set on the top and bottom of the 
sleeves. Plastron of point de Venise. 

A great many weddings take place in the first 
half of Lent; and still more after Easter. We 
attended one yesterday. The bride, a young 
girl of ravishing beauty, was attired with ex- 
quisite simplicity; dress of white satin, wich 
long train; plain corsage without trimming; 
very broad scarf-ceinture, fringed in the stutt, 
and fastened behind by a fan-shaped bow. On 
the shoulders and at the bottom of the sleeves 
were satin cogues, separated by small sprays of 
orange blossoms. The veil fell over the face and 
was put on over the wreath. Small sprays of 
orange flowers were twined among the puffs of 
the chignon. This was all; and it was in go: d 
taste. Ornaments have no place in bridal t:i- 
lettes at Paris. 

A word about suppers. It is the fashion no 
to give Lenien fare. The Princess Metternicl: 
whose receptions are on Thursday evening, with 
supper after midnight, and consequently on Fri- 
day, serves up to her guests exquisite Lenten re- 
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pasts. The difficulty of varying the dishes being_ 
very great admirable cooks are needed for these 

entertainments, which are considered by gour- 

mets much more dainty than meat suppers. 

The fashionable potage is potage aux foies de 
lottes. Another very delicate dish which is 

much used _in Lent is jilets de soles aw beurre 
décrevisses, 

A custom has been introduced at the close of 
unceremonious dinners, where the guests are few 
in number, which gives rise to much merriment. 
At dessert huge papillottes of gilt paper are 
brought in and handed round. ‘These papillottes 
contain each a cap of fine, colored tissue paper, 
and the guests are obliged to wear what falls to 
their share. All kinds of caps are found there- 
in—policemen’s, fools’, and clowns’ caps, cocked 
hats, toques, grenadiers’ caps, shepherds’ hats, 
and even bridal coiffures. Fancy a grave Sen- 
ator crowned with a wreath of orange blossoms 
and long ribbons floating behind! 

The amusements of Lent are varied by private 
theatricals. Comedies of the time of Louis XV. 
are especially successful, for the reason that they 
admit of powder. ‘The present fashions so close- 
ly resemble those of the time of Louis XV. that 
the dress in which a lady acts a farce of that 
time can be worn in society the next evening. 
The following dress, for instance, invented by a 
talented modiste, Madame Elise, is so original 
that it seems a costume. It is of.sky-blue poult 
de soie, glacé with white, with an immense train, 
trimmed round the bottom with a deep Marie 
Antoinette flounce, round which are set bows of 
blue taffetas, with a pink rose-bud in the centre. 
Over this train-skirt is a second skirt, greatly el- 
evated by the panier, opening en tablier in front, 
and confined in the middle by a broad scarf-cein- 
ture of similar tatfetas, with a bow behind and a 
trailing spray of roses. . Low corsage, cut square, 
with a quilling of glacé silk, and edged all round 
with a narrow ruche of illusion. A tulle fichu 
may be worn for occasions not requiring such full 
dress. _A second belt, with broad, short ends, 
encircles the waist, and a bouquet of roses is fast- 
ened at the left, in the ruche of the corsage. It 
is only necessary to add powder and patches to 
be a marchioness of the eighteenth century ; 
while, by taking them away, you are in modern 
evening dress, 

With these toilettes a paniers the whole cage 
is not worn, but only a hair-cloth skirt, puffed 

“atthe top. The bottom of the dress is supported 
by a muslin skirt with a deep flounce, several 
other flounces being set on behind. The dress 
is very short in front, so as to show the feet. 
The boots are of the same stuff as the dress, with 
mother-of-pearl buttons; or, if preferred, Pom- 
padonr slippers of glacé silk, with high heels, and 
a bow and rose-bud in front, like those of the 


dress. Silk stockings are worn, as a matter of 
course. Open-worked and clocked colored silk 


stockings are sold that harmonize well with the 
Louis XV. toilettes. 

Boots are made of the same color, and often 
of the same material as the dress. Gray poplin 
boots, with gray mother-of-pearl buttons, will be 
much in favor this spring. They are sometimes 
tipped with undressed or reddish-brown kid, em= 
broidered with white. Tassels are no longer 
worn on gaiters, but a small rosette is placed on 
the instep. ELIANE DE Marsy. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


4 famous Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, 
who, some twenty or thirty years ago, made 
a triumphant musical tour through the country, 
has again won the admiration of friends, old and 
new. The great charm of his playing is its won- 
derful pathos, touching all the emotional nature 
of his hearers. Ole Bull left the university of 
Christiana, where he was studying for the 
church, and began his career as an artist at the 
age of 19. To escape the consequences of a duel, 
in which his antagonist was mortally wounded, 
he fled to Paris. There he was robbed of every 
thing he had, even of his violin, and in his de- 
spair threw himself into the Seine. Being res- 
cued, he attracted the notice of a rich lady who 
had recently lost her son, and who fancied that 
she traced in the young violinist’s features a 
resemblance to her dead child. She took him 
home, provided for his wants, and enabled him 
to make a professional tour. His life has been 
one of various adventures. 





“ John Brown Smith’’—whoever he may be— 
in lamenting upon the painful changes apparent 
in a demoralized community, in regard to the 
subject of Woman’s Rights, expresses himself 
in the following touching language : 

“My wife formerly was eminently feminine in her 
tastes, conduct, and employments. She was pees 2 
pliable, flexible, mobile, soft. .She was like the uno 
trusive violet which is all the sweeter for being trod- 
den upon. How beautifully a kind Providence has 
adapted the nature of woman (ongervarted) to the op- 
po te nature of man! Woman loves to suffer—man 

o gratify her desire. Woman loves obedience—man 
authority ; woman loves work—man to be worked for ; 
woman to love and cherish—man to be loved and cher- 
ished. Mrs. Sinith used to anticipate my slightest wish, 
and took my gratitude for granted. It gave me infi- 
nite pleasure to allow her to infer from my silence how 
much I appreciated her. I sometimes even received 
her favors in a somewhat surly manner, that she might 
enjoy in the most exquisite manner my implied thank- 
fulness. She never contradicted me. At my sugyes- 
tion she confined her reading to the cook-book and an 
entertaining work on domestic medical pfctice. She 
never formed opinions on any subject. I think I am 
correct in saying she avoided, prayerfully, al! forms 
of intellectual exercise as unsuited to the female mind. 
But Mrs. Smith is changed. She has acquired a most 
unfeminine disposition to thought. Woman was not 
made for thought; she was made for ee Thought 
unsexes her. Thoughtisindelicate. It dissipates the 
exquisite. bloom, the—the—the fine, indefinite some- 
thing—the subtle, ineffable, impal able essence of fem- 
ininity. This bloom—this something—this essence— 
is not so perceptible in my wife’s chgracter as it used 
to be. In fact, Mrs. Smith is less a violet than she was 
of yore. No longer ago than yesterday she had the 
temerity to venture upon an argument with me about 
the practicability of sending our eldest girl to college !” 


Poor Mr. Smith nearly ruptured a blood-ves- 


sel in his agitating argument! But he thinks 
he conquered at last! 


‘cept work or thought. 





The following Parisian story teaches certain 
conjugal lessons, as well as some of a general 
nature: The other day a Parisian and his wife 
went to Brussels. The first thought of the ve f 
was naturally to visit all the shops, and especial- 
ly those renowned for lace. She met with some 
marvelous bargains, gave a glowing account of 
them to her husband, and proposed to take a 
quantity of the lace home, smuggled under her 
dress. The husband, like a husband, resisted. 
It would be incurring too great a risk; he would 
not consent. The lady agreed that she would, 
like a good wife, go without the lace. And so 
the pair started for Paris, monsieur well pleased 
that he had avoided this new extrav: ce. At 
the frontier they were met as usual with the 
demand, ‘‘ Any thing to declare?” They said 
“No.” It was — and they were lowed 
to pass. Now, here begins to show itself the 
folly of men. The lady gave her husband a 
look, and the husband began to foresee the bit- 
ter reproaches of his tender spouse. It was evi- 
dent that she might have passed the lace with- 
out danger. She would certainly take venge- 
ance in a good lecture. To avoid this horror it 
was necessary to convince the wife that there 
really was danger. So monsieur whispers to 
one of the Customs officers that he imagines 
the lady at his side has some lace hidden about 
her person. She was immediately taken aside, 
and in a few minutes the officer returned, his 
face beaming with satisfaction, to inform the 
gentleman, with a profusion of thanks, that his 
supposition was well founded. The lady had at 
least 10,000 francs’ worth of lace hidden among 
the folds of her dress. 





Now that a new bonnet “ season” has arrived, 
it may not be uninteresting to glance at a life- 
picture which was exhibited not long ago in an 
entertaining volume. Some may have seen it, 
some not; but a good picture may be studied. 
We do not pretend to give it full-sized ; but even 
reduced the prominent points may be recog- 
nized. She deliberately took off her own bon- 
net and commenced trying those that were on 
the saloon table. One after another she took 
them up and put them on her head until she had 
tried on thirty. She viewed herself in five mir- 
rors, and in all the various lights she could com- 
mand. One thing or another was the fault in 
every one of them. She asked the price of all, 
and cheapened them each to the lowest possible 
fraction. She then went to the side-table, and 
performed the same operation with tifteen or 
twenty more. None exactly suited. ‘Haven't 
you some put away in drawers?’ she asked. 
When those were exhausted she pointed to the 
window, and asked for two handsome bonnets 
that were hanging there. The milliner, whose 
attention had been consumed for something like 
two hours, considering patience no longer a vir- 
tue, remarked : ‘“‘ If you really wish to buy a bon- 
net, I will get them; but I fear they will suit you 
no better than the others have done.’”? And per- 
ceiving that her amusement was ended, the in- 
corrigible shopper, with the most inimitable 
coolness and unconcern, replied: “I don’t wish 
to buy a bonnet. I bought mine last week.” 

An earnest ee has been made to the public, 
by Mr. J. E. H. Skinner, for relief to be sent to 
the Cretans who are wounded in the struggle 
now going on between them and their Turkis 
be hoor Mr. Skinner has himself been ‘in 

rete during the war, and has had his sympa- 
thies stirred in view of the agony which many 


brave nen endure on the battle-tield for want of } 


necessary care. It is proposed to send medical 
stores, and to organize an ambulance system, so 
that the wounded, who are now often left ex- 
Se to the burning rays of the sun and to the 
nhumanities of a barbarous foe, can readily be 
removed to places of safety. 


Every newspaper is ready to take up the fol- 
lies of ‘fashionable ladies,’ and berate them ; 
but only occasionally is a similar course pursue 
in regard to other fashionables. A Detroit paper, 
however, is merciless, and treats the young gen- 
tlemen of New York with no more considera- 
tion than if they were ladies. It declares that 
they resemble the lilies in the field im that they 
toil not neither do they spin—that they have 
never known what it is to put forth a mental or 
physical exertion—and that they dawdle their 
hours away with every means to kill time ex- 
The tie of a cravat is in- 
vested with such importance that sixteen differ- 
ent ways are on the record. The cut of a coat 
is a still more important study; and a few hours 
are spent a day lounging in the parlors of the 
tailors, and discussing style. The fashionable 
young man breakfasts at 11 o’clock, which is as 
early as his hours of rising will permit. He then 
spends a season of chatting at some fashionable 
tailor’s where he meets a few associates. In the 
afternoon he promenades the Fifth Avenue or 
lounges over the newspaper at the club. After 
dinner he makes a few fashionable calls and dis- 
cusses the opera or the last party, while at night 
he is found in some crowded saloon, assisting in 
the glories of a splendid reception. How un- 
kind it is thus to attack a class who never “‘ put 
forth a mental exertion,’ and of course are 
quite helpless! Charity should incline us to be 
lenient toward the weak and feeble! Young 
men should have-their rights; they have just as 
good a right to do nothing, and be fashionable 
about it, as women have. ‘There is no question 
about it. Only some people are so critical as to 
think it unmanly for the sterner sex to indulge 
in these so-called ‘‘follies’’ themselves, and then 
scold at ladies, and laugh about them for doing 
the same things! But that is a matter of opin- 
ion! 





The following simple method of cleaning gold 
chains is said to be excellent: Put the chain into 
a small glass bottle, with warm water or eau de 
Cologne, a little camphorated chalk (or tooth- 
powder), and scrape in some soap. Cork the 
bottle, and shake it well. The friction against 
the glass polishes the gold, and the soap and 
chalk extract every particle of grease and dirt 
from the interstices of a chain of the most intri- 
cate pattern. On taking it out of the bottle 
rinse it in clear cold water, wipe it with a towel, 
and when all the damp has been allowed to evap- 
orate the polish will be brilliant. 





In a certain country town, not very far from 
London—so the story goes—a man has just sold 
his wife for one 
been printed. More recently, a lady was won at 
cribbage, in steady-going London. The incident 


said’ the étranger, coolly. 


ound, and the bill of sale has | 





was dramatic. The lady wagered her eyes that 
she would win one of the games. She lost. 
Her opponent then suggested that, as he should 
not like to deprive her of her eyes, he would wa- 
ger them against her altogether. The bet was 
made—the lady lost. 











(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by H x & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York.) 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE STRANGER. 


A Few weeks after Langhetti’s visit Potts had 
a new visitor at the bank. ‘The stranger entered 
the bank parlor noiselessly, and stood quietly 
waiting for Potts to be disengaged. That worthy 
was making some entries in’a small memoran- 
dum-book. Turning his head, he saw the new- 
comer. Potts looked surprised, and the stranger 
said, in a peculiar voice, somewhat gruff and 
hesitating, 

** Mr. Potts?” 

** Yes,” said Potts, looking hard at his visitor. 

He was a man of singular aspect. His hair 
was long, parted in the middle, and straight. 
He wore dark colored spectacles. A thick, black 
beard ran under his chin. His linen was not 
over-clean, and he wore a long surtout coat. 

“*T belong to the firm of Bigelow, Higginson, 
& Co., Solicitors, London—I am the Co.” 

“Well!” 

‘*'The business about which I have come is one 
of some importance. Are we secure from inter- 
ruption ?” 

** Yes,” said Potts, ‘“‘as much as I care about 
being. I don’t know any thing in particular that 
I care about locking the doors for.” 

‘* Well, you know- best,” said the stranger. 
*¢ The business upon which I have come concerns 
you somewhat, but your son principally.” 

Potts started, and looked with eager inquiry 
at the stranger. 

**It is such a serious case,” said the latter, 
‘* that my seniors thought, before taking any steps 
in the matter, it would be best to consult you 
privately.” 

‘* Well,” returned Potts, witha ‘frown, ‘* what 
is this wonderful case ?” 

“Forgery,” said the stranger. 

Potts started to his feet with a ghastly face, 
and stood speechless for some time. 

‘Do you know who you're talking to?” said 
he; at last. 
““ John Potts, of Brandon Hall, I presume,” 
‘*My business con- 
cerns him somewhat, but his son’still more.” 

‘*What the devil do you mean?” growled 
Potts, in a savage tone. 

‘**¥orgery,” said the stranger. ‘It is an En- 
glish word, I believe. Forgery, in which your 
son was chief agent. Have I made myself un- 
derstood ?” ; 

Potts looked at him again, and then slowly 
went to the door, locked it, and put the key in 
his pocket. 

‘*That’s right,” said the stranger, quietly. 

**You appear to take things easy,” rejoined 
Potts, angrily; ‘‘ but let me'tell you, if you come 
to bully me you've got into the wrong shop.” 

**You appear somewhat heated. You must 
be calm, or else we can not get to business ; and 
in that case 1 shall have to leave.” 

‘*T don’t see how that would be any affliction,” 
said Potts, with a sneer. 

‘That's because you don’t understand my po- 
sition, or the state of the present business. For 
if I leave it will be the signal for a number of in- 
terested parties to make a combined attack on 
you.” 

‘ An attack ?” 

“¥en.” 

‘*Who is there?” said Potts, defiantly. 

“Giovanni Cavallo, for one; my seniors, 
Messrs. Bigelow & Higginson, and several oth- 
ers.”” 

‘* Never heard of any of them before.” 

‘Perhaps not. But if you write to Smithers 
& Co, they will tell you that Bigelow, Higginson, 
& Co. are their solicitors, and do their confiden- 
tial business.” 

‘* Smithers & Co. ?” said Potts, aghast. 

**Yes. It would not be for your interest for 
Bigelow, Higginson, & Co. to show Smithers & 
Co. the proofs which they have against you, 
would it ?”” 

Potts was silent. An expression of consterna- 
tion came over his face. He plunged his hands 
deep in his pockets and bowed his head frown- 
ingly. 

‘It’s all bosh,” said he, at last, raising his 
head. ‘‘ Let them show and be d——d. What 
have they got to show ?” 

“*T will answer your question regularly,” said 
the stranger, ‘‘in accordance with my instruc- 
tions” — and, drawing a pocket-book from his 
pocket, he began to read from some memoranda 
written there. 

‘‘Ist. The notes to which the name of Ralph 
Brandon is attached, 150 in number, amounting 
to £93,500.” 

** Pooh!” said Potts. 

‘These forgeries were known to several be- 
sides your son and yourself, and one of these men 
will testify against you. Others who know Bran- 
don’s signature swear that this lacks an import- 
ant point of distinction common to all the Bran- 
don signatures handed down from father to son. 
You were foolish to leave these notes afloat. 
They haxe all been bought up on a speculation 





by those who wished to make the Brandon prop- 
erty a little dearer.” 

**T don’t think theyll make a fortune out of 
the speculation,” said Potts, who was stifling with 
rage. ‘*D——n them! who are they ?” 

‘* Well, there are several witnesses who aie 
men of such character that if my seniors sent 
them to Smithers & Co. Smithers & Co. would 
believe that you were guilty. In a court of law 
you would have no better chance. One of these 
witnesses says he can prove that your true name 
is Briggs.” 

At this Potts bounded from his chair and 
stepped forward with a terrific oath. 

‘* You see, your son’s neck is in very consider- 
able danger.” 

“Yours is in greater,” said Potts, with men- 
acing eyes, 

**Not at all. Even supposing that you were 
absurd enough to offer violence to an humble 
subordinate like me, it would not interfere with 
the policy of Messrs. Bigelow, Higginson, & Co., 
who are determined to make money out of this 
transaction. So you see it’s absurd to talk of 
violence.” 

The stranger took na further notice of Potts, 
but looked again at his memoranda; while the 
latter, whose face was now terrific from the furi- 
ous passions which it exhibited, stood like a wild 
beast in a cage, ‘‘ willing to wound, but yet afraid 
to strike.” 

‘The next case,” said the stranger, ‘is the 
Thornton forgery.” 

**Thornton!” exclaimed Potts with greater 
agitation. 

**Yes,” said the stranger. ‘In connection 
with the Despard murder there were two sets of 
forgeries; one being the Thornton correspond- 
ence, and the other your correspondence with 
the Bank of Good Hope.” 

‘* Heavens! what's all this?” ¢cned Potts. 
‘*Where have you been unearthing this rub- 
bish ?” : 

$* First,” said the stranger, without noticing 
Potts’s exclamation, ‘there are the letters to 
Thornton, Senior, twenty years ago, in which an 
attempt was made to obtain Colonel Despard’s 
money for yourself. One Clark, an accomplice 
of yours, presented the letter.. The forgery was 
at once detected. . Clark might have escaped, 
but he made an effort at burglary, was caught, 
and condemned to transportation. He had been 
already out once before, and this time received 
a new brand in addition to the old ones.” 

Potts did not say a word, but sat stupefied. 

**' Thornton, Junior, is connected with us, and 
his testimony is valuable, as he was the one who 
detected the forgery. He also was the one who 
went to the Cape of Good Hoje, where he had 
the pleasure of meeting with you. This brings 
me to the third case,” continued the stranger. 

‘* Letters were sent to the Cape of Good Hope, 
ordering money to be paid to John Potts. ‘Thorn- 
ton, Senior, fearing from the first attempt that a 
similat one would be made at the Cape, where 
the deceased had funds, sent his son there. Young 
Thornton reached the place just before you did, 
and would have arrested you, but the proof was 
not sufficient.” h 

** Aha!” cried Potts, grasping at this—‘‘ not 

sufficient proof! I should think not.” His voice 
was husky and his manner nervous. 
. “*Tsaid ‘was not(—but Messrs. Bigelow, Hig- 
ginson, & Co. have informed me that there are 
parties now in communication with them who 
can prove how, when, where, and by whom the 
forgeries were executed.” 

**Tt’s a d——4d infernal lie!” roared Potts, in 
a fresh burst of anger. 

**T only repeat what they state. The man has 
already written out a statement in full, and is 
only waiting for my return to sign it before a 
magistrate. ‘This will be a death-warrant for 
your son; for Messrs. Bigelow, Higginson, & Co. 
will have him arrested at once. You are aware 
that he has no chance of escape. The amount 
is too enormous, and the proof is too strong.” 

**Proof!” cried Potts, desperately ; ‘* who 
would -believe any thing against a man like 
me, John Potts—a man of the county ?” 

** English law is no respecter of persons,” said 
the stranger. ‘‘ Rank goes for nothing. But if 
it did make class distinctions, the witnesses about 
these documents are of great influence. There is 
Thornton of Holby, and Colonel Henry Despard 
at the Cape of Good Hope, with whom Messrs. 
Bigelow, Higginson, & Co. have had corre- 
spondence. ‘There are also others.” 

**Tt’s all a lie!” exclaimed Potts, in a voice 
which was a little tremulous. ‘‘ Who is this fool 
who has been making out papers ?” 

‘*His name is Philips; true name Lawton. 
He tells a very extraordinary story ; very extraor- 
dinary indeed.” 

The stranger’s peculiar voice was now intensi- 
fied in its odd, harsh intonations. The effect on 
Potts was overwhelming. For a moment he was 
unable to speak. 

‘¢ Philips!” he gasped, at length. 

‘*Yes. ¥ou sent him,on business to Smithers 
& Co. He has not yet returned. He does not 
intend to, for he was found out by Messrs. Bige- 
low, Higginson, & Co., and you know how timid 
he is. ‘They have succeeded in extracting the 
truth from him. As I am in a hurry, and you, 
too, must be busy,” continued the stranger, with 
unchanged accents, ‘‘I will now come to the 
point. ‘These forged papers involve an amount 
to the extent of—Brandon forgeries, £13,500 ; 
Thornton papers, £5000; Bank of Good Hope, 

©4000; being in all £102,500. Messrs. Bige- 
low “Figginson, & Co. have instructed me to say 
that tuey will sell these papers to you at their 
face without charging interest. ‘They will hand 
them over to you and you can destroy them, in 
which case, of course, the charge must be 
dropped.” _ 

“Philips!” cried Potts. ‘‘ I'll have that devil's 

blood!” 
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“That would be sant said the stranger, 
with a peculiar emphasis. 

His tone stung Potts to the quick. 

** You x to take me for a born fool,” he 
cried, striding up and down. 

“Not at all. I am only an agent carrying 
out the instructions of others.” 

Potts suddenly stopped in his walk. 

‘* Have you all those papers about you?” he 
hissed. 


“ All.” 

Potts looked all around. The door was locked. 
They were alone. The stranger easily read his 
thought. 

** No use,” said he, calmly. ‘‘ Messrs. Bige- 
low, Higginson, & Co. would miss me if any 
thing happened. Besides, I may as well tell you 
that I am armed.” 

The stranger rose up and faced Potts, while, 
from behind his dark spectacles, his eyes seemed 
to glow like fire.. Potts retreated with a curse. 

** Messrs. Bigelow, Higginson, & Co. instructed 
me to say that if I am not back with the money 
by to-morrow night, they will at once begin ac- 
tion, and have your son arrested. They will 
also inform Smithers &Co., to whom they say 
you are, indebted for over £600, 000. So that 
Smithers & Co. will at once come down upon 
you for payment.” 

‘*Do Smithers & Co. know any thing about 
this ?” asked Potts, in @ voice of intense anxi- 
ety. 


“ How do you suppose they can know it?” 

‘They would never believe it.’ 

“They would believe any statement made by 
Messrs. Bigelow, Higginson, & Co. My seniors 
have been on your track for a long time, and have 
come into connection with various 
parties. Ofte man who is an Italian 
they consider important. They au- 
thorize me to state to you that this 
man can also prove the forgeries.” 

‘* Who ?” gasped Potts. 

** His name is Cigole.” 


** Cigole!” 

he 6” Mag 

“* )—— him !” 

“You may damn him, but that 
won't silence him,” remarked the oth- 
er, mild 


‘* Well, what are you going to do?” 
growled Potts. 

‘** Present you the offer of Messrs. 
Bigelow, Higginson, & o.,” said the 
other, with calm pertinacity. ae Upon 
it depend your fortune and your son's i ‘i 


tun 


life 

“ How long are you going to fj 
wait ?” i 

“Till evening. ‘ leave to-night. 
Perhaps you would like to think this 
over. I'll give you till three o’clock. 
If you decide to accept, all well; if 
not, I go back. 

The stranger rose, and Potts un- 
locked the door for him. 

After he left Potts sat down, buried 
in his own reflections. In about an 
hour Clark came in. 

“* Well, Johnnie!” said he, ‘‘ what's 
up? You look down—any trouble?” 

At this Potts told Clark the story 
of the recent interview. Clark looked ° 
grave, and shook his head several 
times. 

‘*Bad! bad! bad!” said he, slow- 
ly, when Pottshad ended. ‘‘ You're 
in a tight place, lad, and I don’t see 
what you "ve got to ‘do but to knock 
under.’ 





‘* We'll do it; and the sooner the better. You 
don’t want a minister, do you ?” 

“Well, I think I'll have it done up ship-shape ; 
marriage in high life; papers all full of it; love- 
ly appearance of the bride—ha, ha, ha! I'll 
save you all further trouble about her—a hus- 
band is better than a father in such a case. H 
that Italian comes round it'll be his last round.” 

Some further conversation followed, in which 
Clark kept making perpetual references to his 
bride, The idea had taker hold of his mind com- 
pletely. 

At one o’clock Potts went to the inn, where he 
found the agent. He handed over the money in 
silence, The agent: gave him the documents. 
Potts looked at them all carefully. 

Then he departed. 


ee 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE STRANGER'S STORY. 


THAT evening a number of people were in the 
principal parlor of the Brandon Inn... It was a 
cool evening in October; and there was a fire 
near which the partner of Bigelow, Higginson, 
& Co. had seated himself. 

Clark had come in at the first of the evening 
and had been there ever since, talking volubly 
and laughing boisterously, The others were 
more or less talkative, but none of them rivaled 
Clark. ‘They were nearly all Brandon people ; 
and in their treatment of Clark there was a.cer- 
tain restraint which the latter either did not wish 
or care to notice. As for the stranger he sat 
apart in silence without regarding any one in 
particular, and giving no indication whether he 
was listening to what was going on or was indif- 
ferent to it all. From time to time Clark threw 
glances in his direction, and once or twice he 
tried to draw some of the company out to make 
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A long silence followed. 

* When did that chap say he would 
leave ?” 

**'To-night.” 

Another silence. 

ie | suppose,” said Clark, ‘‘we can find out 
how he goes ?” : 

‘I suppose so,” returned Potts, gloomily. 

‘‘ Somebody might go with him or follow him,” 
said Clark, darkly. 

Potts looked at him. 
glances of intelligence. 

‘* You see, you pay your money, and get your 
papers back. " It would be foolish to let this man 
get away with so much money. One hundred 
and two thousand five hundred isn’t to be picked 
up every day. Let us pick it up this time, or try 
to. Ican drop down to the inn this evening, and 
see the cut of the man. I don’t like what he 
said about me. I call it backbiting.” 

‘You take a proper view of the matter,” said 
Potts. ‘‘He’s dangerous. He'll be down on 
you next. What I don’t like about him is his 
cold-bloodedness.” 

**Tt does come hard.” 

‘© Well, we'll arrange it that way, shall we?” 

‘* Yes, you pay over, and get your ‘documents, 
and Ill try my hand at getting the money back. 
I've done harder things than that in my time, 
and so have you—hey, la da \” 

‘*T remember a few.’ 

‘*T wonder if this man knows any of them.” 

‘*No,” said Potts, confidently. . ‘‘ He would 
have said something.” : 

‘*Won’t be too sure. The fact is, I've been 
troubled ever since that girl came out so ‘strong 
onus. What are you going to do with her?” 

“Don’t know,” growled Potts. ‘* Keep her 
still somehow.” 

‘** Give her to me.” 

‘*What'll you do with her?” asked Potts, in 
surprise. 

**Take her as my wife,” said Clark, with a 
grin. “I think I'll follow your example and set 
up housekeeping. The girl’s plucky; and I'd | 
like to take her down.” 


The two exchanged 
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‘*Oh, never. mind the truth of it!” exclaimed ‘| traek over a very iat country, and finally came 


Clark—‘‘ push along.” 

The stranger stepped up to the wall over the 
fire-place. © 

‘* Before I begin I wish to make a few marks, 
which I will explain in process of time. My 
story is connected with these.” 

He took his charcoal and made upon the wall 
the — marks : 


N 


He then turned, and stood for a moment in 
silence. 

The effect upon ‘Clark was appalling. His 
face turned livid, his arms clutched violently at 
the seat of his chair, his jaw fell, and his eyes 
were fixed on the marks as though fascinated by 
them. 

_The stranger appeared to take no notice of 
im. 

** These marks,” said he, ‘‘ were, or rather are, 
upon the back of a friend of mine, about whom 
I am going to tell a little story : 

“The first (/\.) is the Queen’ 's mark, put on 








toa river. Here they prepared. to pass the night. 

‘©On rising early on the following mornin 
they saw something moving on the top of a hill 
on the opposite side of the river. -On watching 
it narrowly they saw three men. They hurried 
on at once in pursuit. The fugitives kept well 
ahead, however, as was natural; and since they 
were running for life and freedom they made a 
better pace. 

“* But they were pretty well worn out. They 
had taken no provisions with them, and had not 
calculated on so close a pursuit. “They kept 
ahead as best they could, and at last reached a 
narrow river that ran down between cliffs through 
a gully to the sea. The cliffs on each side were 
high and bold. But they had to cross it; so 
down on one side they went, and up the other. 

“Clark and Stubbs got up first. . Wilson was 
just reaching the top when the report of a gun 
was heard, and a bullet struck him in the arm. 
Groaning in his agony he rushed on trying to 
keep up with his companions. 

‘* Fortunately for them night eame on. They 
hurried on all night, scarcely, knowing ‘ihete 
they were going, Wilson in an agony trying to 
keep up with them. Toward morning the 
snatched a little rest under a rock hear’a broo 
and then hurried forward, 

‘For two days more they hastened on, keep- 
ing out of reach of their pursuers, yet still know- 
ing that they were followed, or at least fearing 
it. They had gone over a wild country along the 
coast, ‘and keeping a northward diréction. At 
length, afier four days of wandering, they came 
to a little creek by the sea-shore. ‘There were 
three houses liere belonging to fishermen. They 
rushed into the first hut and implored food anid 
drink. ‘The men were off to Sydney, but the 
kind-hearted women gave them what they had. 
They were terrified at the aspect of 
these wretched men, whose natural 
ferocity had been heightened by hard- 
ship, famine, and suffering. Gaunt 
and grim as they were, they. seemed 
- more terrible than three wild beasts. 
The women knew that they were es- 
caped convicts. 

‘Phere was a boat ivi ing on the 
beach. _-To this the first thoughts of 
the fugitives were directed. They 
filled a cask of water and put it on 
board. ‘They demanded some pro- 
visions from the fisherman’s wife. 
The frightened woman gave them 
some fish and a few ship- biscuit. 
They were about to forage for tlem- 
selves when Wilson, who had been 
watching, gave the alarm, 

‘*Their pursuers were upon them. 
They had to run for it at once. 
‘They had barely time to rush to the 
boat and get out a little distance 
when the guard reached the beach. 
The latter fired a few -shots after 
them, but the shots took no effect. 

“The fugitives put out to sea in 
the open boat. They headed north, 
for they hoped to catch some Aus- 
tralian ship and be taken up. Their 
provisions were soon exhausted. For- 
tunately it was the rainy season, so 
that they had a plentiful supply of 
water, with which they managed to 
keep their cask filled; but that did 
not prevent them from: suffering the 
agonies of famine. Clark and Stubbs 
soon began to look at Wilson with 
looks that made him quiver with ter- 
ror. Naturally enough, gentlemen ; 
you see they were starving. Wilson 
was the weakest of the three, and 
therefore was at their mercy. They 





“HE TOOK HIS CHARCOAL AND MADE UPON THE WALL THE FOLLOWING MARKs.” 


remarks about him; but the company seemed 
reluctant to touch upon the subject, and merely 
listened with patience. 

Clark had evidently a desire in his mind to be 
very entertaining and lively. Wéith this intent he 
told a number of stories, most of which were in- 
termingled with allusions to the company present, 
together with the’stranger. At last he gazed at 
the latter in silence for some little time, and then 
turned to the company. 

‘*'There’s one among us that hasn’t opened his 
mouth this evening. _I call it unsociable. I move 
that the party proceed to open it forthwith. W ho 
seconds the motion ?: Don’t all speak at once.’ 

‘The company looked at one another, but no 
one made any reply. 

“* What! no one speaks! All right; silence 
gives consent ;” and with these words Clark ad- 
vanced toward the stranger. . The latter said no- 
thing, but sat in a careless attitude. 

** Friend!” said Clark, standing before the 
stranger, ‘‘ we're all friends here—we wish to be 
sociable—we think you are too silent—will you 
be kind enough to open your mouth? If you 
won't tell ‘a ‘story, perhaps you will be good 
enough to sing us a song?” 

The stranger sat upright. 

“Well,” said he, in the same peculiar harsh 
voice and'slow tone with which he had spoken 
to Potts, ‘‘ the request is a fair one, and I shall 
be happy. to open my mouth. I regret to state 
that having no voice I shall be unable to give 
you a song, but I'll be glad to tell a story, if the 
company will listen.” 

‘The company will feel honored,”. said Clark, 
in a mocking tone as he resumed his seat. 

The stranger arose, and, going to the fire- 
place, picked up a piece of charcoal. 

Clark sat in the midst of the circle, looking at 
him with a sneering smile. 

‘*Tt’s rather an odd story,” said the stranger, 
‘and I only heard it the other | day ; perhaps 
you won't believe it, but it’s true.”. 





certain prisoners out in Botany Bay, who are to- 
tally insubordinate. 

“The second (R_) signifies ‘run away,’ and 
is put on those who have attempted to escape. 

‘¢'The third (+-) indicates a murderous assault 
on the guards. When they don’t hang the cul- 
prit they put this on, and those who are branded 
ia this way have nothing but hard work, in chains, 
for life. 

‘*These marks are on the back of a friend 
of mine, whose name I need not mention, but 
for convenience sake I will call him Clark.” 

Clark didn’t even resent this, but sat mute, 
with a face of awful expectation. 

**My friend Clark had led a life of strange 
vicissitudes,” said the stranger, ‘‘ having slipped 
through the’ meshes of the law very sttecessful- 
ly a great number of times, but finally he was 
caught,.and sent to Botany Bay. He served 
his time out, and left; but, finally, after a se- 
ries of very extraordinary adventures in India, 
and some odd events in the Indian Ocean, he 
came to England. Bad luck followed him, how- 
ever. He made an attempt at burglary, and was 
caught, convicted, and sent back again to his old 
station at Botany Bay. 

“Of course he felt a strong reluctance to stay 
in such a place, and therefore began to plan an 
escape. He made one attempt, which was un- 
successful. . He then laid a plot with two other 
notorious offenders. Each of these three had 
been branded with those letters which I have 
marked. One of these was named Stubbs, and 
another Wilson, the third was this Clark. No 
one knew how they met to make their arrange- 
ments, for the prison regulations are very strict ; 
but they did meet, and managed to confer. to- 
gether. They contrived to get rid of the’chains 
that were fastened around their ankles, and one 
stormy night they started off and made a run for 
it. 

“The next day the guards were out in pursuit 
with dogs. They went all day long on their 
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tried, however, to catch fish. It was 

of no use. There seemed to be no 

fish in those seas, or else the bits of 
bread crumb which théy put down were not an. 
attractive bait. 

‘* The two men began to look at Wilson with 
the eyes of fiends—eyes that flamed with foul 
desire, beaming from deep, bagi obits which 
famine had made. The days passed. One 
morning Wilson lay dead.” 

The stranger paused for a moment, amidst an 
awful silence. 

“The lives of these two were preserved a lit- 
tle longer,” he added, in slow, ‘measured tones. 

“They sailed on. | In a few days Clark and 
Stubbs began to look at one another. You will 
understand, genilemen, that it was an awful 
thing for these men to cast at each other the 
same glances which they once cast on Wilson. 
Each one feared the other; each watched his 
chance, and each guarded against his companion. 

**'They could no longer row. ‘The one sat in 
the bow, the other in the stern, glaring at one 
another. My friend Clark was a man of singu- 
lar endurance. But why go into particulars ? 
Enough; the boat drifted on, and at last only 
one was left. 

‘*A ship was sailing from Australia, and the 
crew saw a boat drifting.’ A man was there. 
They stopped and picked him up. The boat was 
stained with blood. ‘Tokens of what that blood 
There were other things in the 
boat whith chilled the blood of the sailors. ‘They 
took Clark’on board. He was mad at first, 
and raved in his delirium... They heard him 
tell of what he had done. During that voy- 
age no one spoke to him. ‘They touched at Cape 
Town, and put him ashore. 

“My friend is yet alive and well. How do 
you like my story ?” 

The stranger sat down. A deep stillness fol- 
lowed, which was suddenly broken by something, 
half groan and half curse. It was Clark. 

He lifted himself heavily from his chair, his 
face livid and his eyes bloodshot, and staggered 
out of the room. 
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FIRST FAVORITE. 


Fresn as the early 
Morn, rosy and pearly, 
. Swept by the breezes and bright with the dew, 
Comes the delight of all, 
Cheering the sight of all, 
Glad from the slumbers that beauty renew. 


Glossy hat, lightly 
Set over the sprightly 
Features that glow with the magic of youth! 
Habit revealing 
Grace e’en in concealing— 
Robe a Diana befitting, in truth! 


What shall we say of her? 
Oh, the sweet way of her 

Now that she crosses the lawn and—absurd! 
Goes with face beaming, : 
And pearly teeth gleaming, 

Only to notice and fondle a bird! 


Birds may in plenty 

Be had: there are twenty 
Screaming away at this hour at the Zoo. 

Harlequin screechers, 

Motley-hued creatures, 


Red, white, or green, d&shed with orange or blue. 


Birds! If together 
~- Came those of each feather, 
Flights such as Audubon’s eyes never saw: 
Where in a mile is there 
One worth her smile? Is there 
Any deserving a word for a caw? 


Yet as First Favorite 
Poll still will crave a right, 
And from his perch, as if that were his throne, 
Glance with round berry-eye 
Up at a merry eye 
Ten times as bright and as brown as his own. 


Privileged bird, to 
Be mortals preferred to, 
Clasping her finger and winning her heart; 
Yet, by that rosy : 
Hand fondled, what knows he 
Concerning the rapture a touch may impart? 


Though with that beak of his 
Giving a tweak of his 

At the white finger, pretending to tease; 
Rapture he knows not, 
At least we suppose not— 

A morsel of sugar would equally please! 


You may be clever, 
But, Poll, you will never 
Guess half her beauties who makes you her pride; 
Guess at our_emulous 
Hearts, or the tremulous 
Glances we raise as she stands by your side. 


Face never fairer, 
Form never rarer, 
Equal delight and despair of us all! 
Bright as Euphrosyne, 
Even Mnemosyne 
Could not a darling so precious recall! 


Making her slaves of us, 
What that she craves of us, 
What that she bids, is there one could refuse? 
Glove to the lions shown, 
Cup to the whirlpool thrown— 
Would some such test of our loves she would use. 


. But though caress'd of all, 
. Lauded and bless’d of all, 

She to no breast will her secret impart: 
Not one’s preferr’d by her, 
Though—as her bird by her— 

She as First Favorite ’s held in each heart. 








MADELINE’S PROMISE. 


‘6T SHALL have a thousand thoughts about 

you in your absence, my child,” said a 

fond mother to her only daughter, a bright but 
delicate-looking girl of some ten years old. 

**You will have no young companions at Bur- 

ford, your walks will be taken alone, and I do so 

fear you may lose your way in the country that, 


yond any point from which the chimneys of your 
aunt’s house can easily be seen. . It stands.in a 
lovely valley you may ramble about the hills 
around it till you are tired without losing sight 
of the andmark. I must depend upon your 
keeping the_tall chimney in view, and then I 
trust you will be safe.” 

Madeline promised instantly. She was too 
ready to promise, willingly obedient to her mo- 
ther’s slightest wish. Her promise and its per- 
formance were usually an easy and agreeable 
task ; and so, without a second thought, her 
promise was unqualified. 

‘*That I can easily do, dearest mamma,” she 
said, with a loving kiss.” . ‘*‘ Why, aunt’s garden 
is higher than the chimneys themselves ; she told 
me so, and that I could see her house for miles 
away.” 

“Yes; but not without losing sight of it as 
you descended one hill or climbed another. I 
can not permit you to wander away, like the 
rough little ponies you will meet on the furzy 
common; you must be contented to ramble on 
the green slopes which surround the house, from. 
which you can be seen at any time.” 

“Yes; I quite promise; you can depend upon 
my word, mamma;” and the blush of conscious 
pride tinted the pale cheek of Madeline. . 

‘It is my happiness to know that I can trust 
you, darling; you won't go near that deep well; 
and you will be very careful not to overheat your- 
self; and—and—that is all. Here is the car- 
riage. ‘‘ Good-by— good-by —my own love— 
for a fortnight!” 

Long had her anticipated visit to Burford been 
a day-dream to Madeline ; she loved the country ; 
her sympathy was with nature, from the stateli- 
est oak of the forest to the tiniest insect which 
cradled in the primrose in its shade; she had in 
imagination taken many a walk, and peopled it 
with adventures of. her own fancy—seldom of 
higher emprise than the flight of a butterfly or 
the song of a bird. 

She could not help a little creeping awe of 
Aunt Thorndale, as by courtesy she was called 
(although in truth her relation to Mrs. Merton 
was a distant one), for rumors of this lady’s ec- 
centricities had reached her, and, if it must be 
confessed, did cloud the sunshine of her thoughts 
« little. - 

With one maid-servant and a rheumatic gar- 
dener as her household establishment, Mrs. Thorn- 
dale led an isolated life in her charming valley 
home. : 

Some neighboring grounds joined her own lux- 
uriant shrubberies, but houses were far distant, 
and one might have imagined that for a lady in 
the decline of life the place was dull and lonely. 

Her peculiarities, however, were well known to 
the scattered inhabitants of the neighboring vil- 
lage ;. and the watchman’s rattle, crossed by a 
fowling-piece, in her bedroom window, to say 
nothing of a large pistol, fired by her own hand 
at nightfall, was duly respected by them all. 

She had been a lovely woman—for many years 
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a widow. At the age of seventy she bore traces 
of a stately beauty ; and as she stood beneath the 
clustering roses of her own portico to welcome 
Madeline, the little girl forgot her fears in the 
kind embrace she received. 

Aunt Thorndale was fond of children ; her na- 
ture had its sunny side, and the gay laugh of 
young people met with a quick response of ready 
sympathy ; but for an imperious temper, when 
she was really put out (and this, I will confess, 
was by no means seldom), Aunt Thorndale was 
a delightful companion. 

The setting sun was lighting the pretty draw- 
ing-room to which she conducted her guest, but 
somehow Madeline looked shyly up, Aunt ‘Thorn- 
dale was so tall; her black silk dress fell in such 
ample proportions, there was something so de- 
cided in the clasp of the large hand, in which 
Madeline’s trembling fingers were well-nigh lost, 
that she scarcely admired the sunbeams glancing 
in prismatic light upon the cut-glass lustres on 
the mantle-piece, shining on the quaint old chi- 
na, and through the rushing steam of an um 
which bubbled and- sputtered an assurance that 
Aunt Thorndale liked her tea made with boiling 
water, and had it too. Perfume pervaded the 
whole house, whethér from the vases of fresh 
flowers, or from that delicious scent of country 
air, so new to the town-imprisoned Madeline, she 
could not determine. Her hat carefully laid 
aside, and her boxes deposited in her sleeping- 
room, she tripped lightly down stairs to enjoy 
the cool-looking bread-and-butter, which, some- 
how or other, was always better at Burford than 
any where else. ‘l'o-day a dish of ham, half 
shrouded in curling parsley, was provided for the 
visitor, and freshly-gathered currants made the 
selection of viands uncommonly difficult. Re- 
assured by the kindly smile, our little girl was 
refreshed and happy, answered all questions about 
home with a demure propriety, and even ventured 
a remark or two upon the places passed on her 
journey. 

‘There will be just time for you to look at 
Don,” said her aunt; ‘‘ you must go to bed early 
here; but come with me, and you shall pat him.” 
She led the way to the back of the house, where, 
seated on a large kennel, they found a magnifi- 
cent yard dog, his deep bark changing to an im- 
ploring whine at the approach of his mistress. 

‘*Go up to him; pat him, Madeline; he will 
not hurt you.” 

And Madeline advanced to lay her hand on 
the broad head held down in patronizing mood 
for her caress; but though he endured it at the 
command of his mistress, his look said plainly as 
look could speak, Why is that troublesome child 
come here, 1 wonder ? 

Never had Madeline’s sleep been sweeter, and 
with a puzzled start she awoke to wonder where 
she could possibly be. The dazzling whiteness 
of the dimity around her, the perfumed breath of 


; morning stealing in over the rich honey-suckles, 
indeed, I must elaim your promise not to. go be- | 


which peeped upon the little citizen from the 
open casement, and that sweet song! 

She listened, as.a rich, melodious voice sang 
snitches of old ballads below her window, and, 
as the sweet notes melted in the breeze, heard 
her aunt talking to her favorite thrush. 

‘*How do you like that, Tutti? pretty boy, 
pretty boy, now it’s your turn; sing, Tutti, sing,” 
and ‘Tutti sang his loudest. 

** Are you going to get up, Madeline?” she 
called. ‘*‘ Come, come, come; these town-hours 
will never do for me; it’s seven o'clock, and I 
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| want my breakfast; I have been up since four 
| gathering the roses before the dew is off; come, 


come, my dear; this is too glorious a morning 
to spend in bed!” 

Madeline sprang to the window, pushed her 
young face between the towering woodbine, and 
beheld Mrs. Thorndale in a large, flowered dress- 
ing-gown, and a bonnet, of which the present 
Paris fashion is happily unconscious, perched 
upon the top of her head, its broad front shading 
her worn but handsome features. 

** There you are,” said she, nodding cheerful- 
ly; ‘‘that’s right; dress yourself as quickly as 
may be; but mind every thing is crf neat- 
ly brushed, teeth very clean—I am very particu- 
lar about the teeth ; leave your room in exact or- 
der. I shall come up presently to see; Nancy is 
going to dress me now, we shall meet in half an 
hour,” and shaking a bunch of roses at Madeline, 
from which the cherished dew fell in a sparkling 
shower, her aunt went indoors. 

It was with difficulty the little girl could obey 
her aunt’s behest. 

‘*'The valley lay smiling before her,” with its 
little tufts of verdure, its few trees, perfect woods 
to Madeline, while smooth grassy hills on every 
side were shadowed here and there by the light 
summer-clouds above them. It seemed like 
“*fairy land ;” but Madeline was habitually obe- 
dient, and with one good smell at the honey- 
suckle (which without permission she dared not 
gather) she proceeded with her toilette, and met 
Mrs. Thorndale at breakfast in a neatness of ar- 
ray which passed even her careful scrutiny. 

‘*Now, my child, you may wander where you 
will; Lam glad your mother sent your hat, ’tis 
better than a parasol; here is a basket with a 
piece of cake to eat when you are hungry. You 
don’t want it? Ay! but you will when you have 
been in the pure air for an hour! Now which 
way will you go? not out of my sight till you 
are used to the place; I shall be about the gar- 
den, and can see you a quarter of a mile away.” 

**T should like to go up the hill, please, aunt,” 
said Madeline. ‘‘Oh, it will be lovely! May 
Don go too?” she said, as she passed the kennel. 

Don's imploring look, and the uncertain swing 
of his heavy tail, told that he understood and ap- 
preciated her request. 

** Well! I don’t mind for once, but stand aside 
while I unloose him, or he will knock you down.” 

His buoyant bound as the collar fell from his 
neck proved he had no intention of being her 
companion, but recalled by the stern voice of his 
mistress he did follow Madeline till they passed 
the gate, when he rushed away to find a neigh- 
bor at the great house to the proprietor of which 
the adjacent grounds belonged. Madeline never 
heeded him, every hill-side flower attracted her 
busy fingers, and locking down she could see the 
tall chimney, and hear her aunt’s sweet voice 
as she sang to her birds. 

On she. wandered till the hill-top was reached, 
and a glorious wood, which covered its summit, 
looked tempting enough for the fairies to dwell 
in. A deep, dark avenue was before her, where 
the water-course, plowed by some recent storm, 
had made a furrowed channel, and she could just 
see the bright green leaves of the wood-sorrel 
peeping among the brush-wood, but the avenue 
was the diminishing point of the chimney, and 
she turned away, thinking that Aunt Thorndale’s 
idea of putting the cake in her basket was by no 
means a bad one. 

She was tracing her way along the valley, when 





“TI SHOUID SO VERY MUCH LIKE TO TAKE THAT NOTE, ONLY I PROMISED MAMMA 
NEVER TO LOSE SIGHT OF THE CHIMNEYS.” 
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D 
Don came rushing past, and the short, chipping 
i hear 


bark of his companion was d on the other 
side of a little knoll of trees. ‘They had put up 
a rabbit, which, scudded by and into a 


hole by her side. This was an adventure beyond 
her calculations, and served to tell of when she 
reached the house, in the best possible humor 
with herself and all the world, especially the 
country. " 

‘* Now rest yourself, Madeline, while I get my 
nap; there is a book or two on the piano, and 
you may play if you like; I love music; I could 
sing up to double C myself when I was young ; 
you will not disturb me, dear, play away!” And 
Aunt Thorndale settled herself upon the yielding 
sofa, threw a handkerchief over her head, and 


slept. 

Madeline touched the notes lightly, for, spite 
of the assurance, she feared the music might dis- 
turb the sleeper; besides, she rather feared her 
want of skill, and felt timid at perfurming before 
a lady who could sing to double C, that being a 
note which had not entered into her experience 
- in composition. : 

She did not know that Mrs. Thorndale was no 
practical musician ; her wood-notes wild had been 
exquisite as the song of the nightingale, but the 
were the gift of the same gracious Govereidch 
tuned the throats of the warblers, and hac never 
been subjected to rules, 

**'Take your work to the moss-house, dear, it’s 


dull for a little girl to be sitting here with a sleepy. 


old woman,” murmured Aunt Thorndale, from 
beneath the handkerchief, and, glad of the per- 
mission, Madeline climbed the steep paths of the 
garden, and reached a summer-house, the sides 
and roof of which were lined with moss. Here 
she watched the wren come peeping in, and flit 
into her nest; looked at the distant landscape, 
and quite forgot to hem the handkerchief which 
lay idle in her lap. 

Thus happily amused the hours sped away, 
and sleep fell like a summer-cloud around her, to 
be dispelled by the bright beams of another morn- 
ing, not destined to be quite so agreeable. 


When breakfast was finished Mrs. Thorndale 
put a note into Madeline’s hand. 

‘*T want you to take this, my dear, to Miss 
Smithers,” she said. 

“Yes, aunt. It is not out of sight of the 
house, is it?” 

**'To be sure it is; but I can direct you. You 
need not be frightened, Madeline; there are 
houses where you are going; the road is not a 
dull one; I wish to invite my friend to tea to- 
morrow—she plays delightfully, and you will en- 
joy it.” 

““Thank you, dear aunt. I should so very 
much like to take that note, only I promised 
mamma never to lose sight of the chimneys.” 

** Lose sight of a fiddlestick! You are with 
me now, and must do as I tell you! Your mo- 
ther shéuld not have made you promise; she in- 
trusts you to my care, and should leave you to 
my direction. Don’t tell me about such non- 
sense! Chimneys, indeed! If you wanted to 
ve a May-day sweep I could understand it.” 

** Yes, aunt, only I promised mamma,” repeat- 
ed Madeline, with a pale face. 

‘“*I'm sick of hearing of promise, promise, 
promise for.everlasting! You must doas J like, 
litle lady! and as I choose you shall do,” said 
aunt, with a raised voice, and a decided manner. 

‘If Naney could only go with me,” sighed 
Madeline, in despair. ‘* I would help her when 
we come back, Oh! if Nancy could only come 
with me,” she repeated, as the good-natured 
country-girl, who was clearing the breakfast-ta- 
ble, looked up compassionately. 

** Nancy will do no such thing! she has her 
work to do. I will not be governed by a child! 
Go and put on your hat directly!” said Mrs. 
Thorndale, with an emphatic stroke upon the 
table. 

‘“*I don't believe you need lose sight of the 
kitchen chimley, Miss Madlin,” said Nancy, con- 
fidentially, as she hastened to overtake Made- 
line, who was ascending the stairs with a heavy 
heart. ‘If you go along by the road, I do be- 
lieve you can see it all the way to Mrs, Smith- 
ers’, 

“*Oh! tell me the way, dear Nancy! I don’t 
care where I go without breaking my promise ;” 
and her smiling face, as she returned to receive 
the letter, quite propitiated her aunt, who valued 
obedience to her own particular wishes exceed- 
ingly. . 

**That’s a good girl!—never let me have a 


fuss again! Now, take the note across the foot 
of the hill. Come here to the door—don’t brush 
the roses!) Now, look! You go across the hill, 


past the old yew-tree with a seat round it, take 
the path into the road, go over the bridge, and 
the second house on the right-hand side you come 
to will be Miss Smithers’; ring the gate-bell, 
give her my note, with my love—Mrs. Thorn- 
dale’s love—and wait for an answer. Do you 
understand, my dear?” 

**Yes, quite, aunt. Shall I be able to see—” 
She stopped, determined to accept Nancy’s assur- 
ance rather than touch upon the forbidden sub- 
ject. She started on her journey, carefully 
avoiding the well, where poor old ‘‘ Jerry,” the 
gardener, was winding up the bucket, with 
** three groans for the rheumatism.” 

Joyfully she tripped past the old yew-tree, 
gained the path, crossed the bridge, the chim- 
ueys still in view ; but it was long before the jirst 
house on the right-hand side was gained, and a 
secu was not to be seen. 

She pushed rapidly on, then turned to look for 
the promised landmark. It was gone! The 
turn in the road she had of necessity taken had 
hidden it from sight. 

What should she do in this divided duty? She 
could just see the end of her pilgrimage in the 
shape of a pretty white cottage now opening to 
the view. She Aad broken her i 





should offend her aunt, perhaps be sent back 
again, if she failed in her errand now. It was a 
sad dilemma, and the poor child was very miser- 
able. At last she darted off to the cottage, and 
rang nervously at .ne gate. The sound of the 
bell brought out a little yapping terrier, and the 
rather shrill voice of a lady at the flower-clad 
window desired her to put her finger through the 
hole and raise the latch. : 

The white gate yielded to her touch; and in 
an instant a sharp bite on the heel from the ter- 
rier aforesaid finished the struggle for propriety, 
and poor Madeline, as she delivered the.note, 
burst into a flood of tears. 

‘*What is the matter, my dear?” asked Miss 
Smithers, in a fluster. 

‘“The—the—dog—has bitten me!” sobbed 
Madeline. 

‘*Oh, dear, no! I am sure Pincher would 
never bite; you are only frightened. Pincher, 
little darling! you. would not bite any body, 
would you? No, indeed,” she continued, as she 
patted her favorite, and then proceeded to offer 
some wine and cake to comfort her visitor, while 
she replied to the letter which had given its gen- 
tle bearer so much trouble. ‘‘Are you rested 
now, love?” she said, kindly. ‘‘ We will shut 
up this dear naughty Pincher, and we will look 
at the flowers.” 

She took infinite pains to show each treasured 
blossom, but, much as she loved to look upon 
them, Madeline would have given them all for 
one faint curl of smoke from that chimney she 
so longed to see. 

‘*Good-morning, dear; you will have a nice 


walk home; good-by,” and with many a ‘‘wreath- |. 


ed smile” Miss Smithers re-entered the cottage, 
and Madeline’s light footsteps traced the road in 
a rapid run. 

- Now the smoke, telling of preparations for din- 
ner, rose straight into the blue sky, the chimneys 
rose higher at every advancing step, the roof, the 
bedroom windows, and, as she reached the yew- 
tree, the whole front of the house, glowing in the 
morning sunshine, was before her. 

Madeline threw herself, panting with fatigue, 
upon the seat under its shade; she had over- 
heated herself, broken another promise! 

‘Oh, how I wish dear mamma had not made 
me promise! but she did not think, I am sure, 
how very difficult it would be to keep it, and I 
ought to. have said, I will do it, mamma, if I pos- 
sibly can; I do wish I was at home! Mamma 
never asks me to do impossibilities,” thought 
Madeline. 

She was graciously received by Mrs. Thorn- 
dale, whose anger had passed away with the oc- 
casion, and the amusement of the day progress- 
ed as usual, but it was less bright to Madeline: 
she was dissatisfied with herself, fearful that the 
trial might be repeated; anxiety was throwing a 
veil over her pleasure. 

A week passed on, without one request which 
interfered with her goings out or comings in, and 
Madeline had well-nigh ceased to fear a repetition 
of her trouble, when, one morning, Aunt Thorn- 
dale said, and in a tone which admitted of no re- 
fusal, : ; 

‘* Madeline, I want you to go to Mr. Waldens 
to order some butter; Nancy is helping the wo- 
man to wash, and can not be spared; you must 
go for me directly.” 

‘*Oh yes! dear aunt.” 

‘Oh yes! dear aunt,” repeated Mrs, Thorn- 
dale, mimicking the quick reply. ‘‘It will be 
‘Oh no! dear aunt,’ I suppose, when I tell you 
that your old friend the kitchen chimney will not 
be visible; your walk to-day is in a different di- 
rection, so you must make up your mind to for- 
get that nonsense.” 

‘*T can not forget my promise to mamma,” 
said Madeline, firmly. ‘‘ Indeed, dear aunt, I 
would do any thing else you ask me, but that 
would not be right.” - 

“Tf J think it right, that is enough; if you 
stand there arguing for an hour, you shall do as 
I choose at last; go instantly.” 

The child stood her ground, however, for a 
second appeal, but with no better result, and with 
a push on the shoulder was sent from the room 
to prepare for the dreaded walk. 

She reached her bedroom slowly, put on her 
hat, the sad face made dimly visible in the little 
looking-glass, through her fast-falling tears ; must 
she break her promise, never be trusted again? 
It was not to be thought of, and to brave the dis- 
pleasure of her aunt seemed needless audacity ; 
there was no doubt of Mrs. Thorndale’s determ- 
ination or of her power to enforce it. 

A gleam of joy flitted across her face. 

God would help her; He had promised to hear 
little children, and if she was careful to keep her 
word, how much more would He remember 
His! 

In simple faith she sank upon her knees by 
the snowy counterpane, and with the eloquence 
of heart-felt entreaty Pomel forth an earnest 

rayer for guidance and support. 

“a Are you coming, Madeline?” cried Aunt 
Thorndale; ‘‘ I’m waiting for you in the kitchen. 
Make a little haste—I can’t wait all day!” 

The little girl rose from her knees—a feeling 
that she was safe now, certainty of help was 
over her, and in answer to,the call she made her 
appearance at the kitchen-door. 

Radiant with smiles her aunt advanced to 
meet her. 

**Come to me, my. sweet child! you are a 
dear good girl to. keep your word ; come and kiss 
me! you shall not go by yourself, for Mr. Butler 
—here is a gentleman just called in from his walk, 
he is going the same road, and he is so pleased 
that you will not disobey your mother that he 
will let you walk beside him ; what do you think 
of that ?” 

‘“*It is very kind,” said Madeline; ‘‘ but is he 
coming back again ?” 

‘*T will come back till we see the chimney, 
my dear,” he said, with a smile; ‘‘so take your 





basket, give me your hand, and we will trudge 
off together.” 

Whether Mr. Butler’s arguments in her favor 
had influenced her aunt Madeline never knew, 
but from that hour she was not required to go 
beyond the allotted precincts; but when the fort- 
night was ended, and once more by the side of 
that dear mother who ever shared her children’s 
joy or sorrow, she related every happy incident 
of her visit, and then, in dark contrast, told of 
her sad difficulty and trouble, they both believed 
it was safer never to exact or give a promise 
— due consideration of the trials it might 

ring. ‘ 
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Cyclopedia. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pesuisners, 
Frankitn Square, New Yorx. 
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b a ete & pecan ig will send = pees ia ok 
ry pre O any part of the Un 

siates, CaP reeaipt of 86 00, 











NEY sone. 


Pontane Harp Against Tur STREAM. . . . . 300¢. 
CuampaGgne Cuariir,30c. Gatop. . . . . . Atle. 
Granp. Dyonesse Vatsr,40c. Saure Gator . . 35c. 
Sworn or my Farner (Song from “ Duchesse"’) . 4(ic. 





WIENER Bons, Waltzes, Strauss, Music mailed 40c. 
REDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 





NEY Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 


7 PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 





PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, i 


No, 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that the 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink wit 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 





COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOIL SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 


HASE’S Sitver-Lock HAIR-CRIMPER 
Crimps any Hair, thick or thin. Done in a mo- 
ment, without assistance or Hs to the Hair. Sells 
at sight. Trade supplied. Sample sent for 25 cents. 
O. N. CHASE, 81 Washington St., Boston. 








Cxe OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “B. T. Ban- 
birt’s Lion Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘“‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onr Dotan 
Greenpack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New, York. 


RUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF 
ISRAEL. David, the King of Israel: 
a Portrait drawn from Bible History and 
the Book of Psalms. By FREDERICK 
WILLIAM KRUMMACHER, D.D., Author - 
of “Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Trans- 
lated under the express Sanction of the 
Author by the Rev. M. G. Easton, M.A. 
With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to 
his American Readers, and a Portrait. 
12mo,Cloth, $1 75. 








In such a field Dr. Krummacher’s well-known pow- 
ers of description, his chaste fancy, his well-balanced 
judgment, and enlightened piety were sure to find 
full scope; nor have our anticipations been disap- 
pointed. In these pages David passes before us in the 
various phases of his character as shepherd, psalmist, 
warrior, and monarch. There is no attempt at orig- 
inality of view, no prosy solution of difficulties, no 
controversial sparring ; the narrative flows on like a 
well-told story, and the art of the writer lies in the 
pe selection of salient points, and in the naturalness 
of his reflections.—British and Foreign Evangelical Re- 
view. 

A lifelike pay of the prophet-king and his times. 

We would recommend this volume to the clergy as 
a storehouse of hints for pulpit use, and also as a val- 
uable addition to our devotional literature.—Clerical 
Journal. 

A very happy specimen of the style for which Dr. 
Krummacher is best known—at once vivid, imagina- 
tive, and experimental; and it exhibits more of the 
intellectual. and robust than his earlier work.—Frec- 





man. 

A lifelike portrait of one who has ever been an 0}- 
ject of deep interest to Christians.—Glasgow Herald. 

The story of the shepherd-king it tells in a very fas- 
cinating manner, and moralizes upon it in a way that 
combines both the pleasant and the profitable. Mr. 
Easton has succeeded in rendering his author into 
such transparent language as leads one to think of 
Krummacher rather than the translator, and this is 
just as it ought to be.—Reformed Pri 


es. Magazine. 
Posuisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 
Sent by mail, postage apes to any part of the United 


| States, on receipt of $1 75. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THE GREAT 
|. ecapimsieds 2 TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teds the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for tineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

— (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

er tb, 
4 Mixep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Exeuisu Brraxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per, ib. 

Inperiat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per Ib. ~ 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Unoororep Javan, 90¢., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GunrowDeER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. + 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents ved pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
flies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by asing our 

‘ReNcH Breakrast AND DinneRn Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have beea made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Ameritoan Tra Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes pos. 9 profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

‘Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 ee cent. 

ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer fur 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than smail dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United- 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answerissimplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price fram 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
araie packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution : oe getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves 

Hereaf.er we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our protits are 
small, bui we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars, 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully tilled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better sepd post-office drafts, or 
money, With their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfauction.” If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—AlIl villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bocus or Imrratrions, 

We have no branches, and do not m any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order © 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643.) N. Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

D., Editor. . 
E — Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

ditor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists, 








UT FOR APRIL. 


THE HEARTHSTONE. , 
A Famity Magazine Anp JouRNAL oF Fasnions. 








Contents: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE LIFE OF. Being 
the commencement of a series of articles entitled 
* The Nation’s Standard-Bearers.” 

I THINK OF THEE (a Poem), by Epna Cora. 

A JOURNEY AND ITS PURPOSES: A Sketch. 

GAMBLERS: THEIR AGENTS AND VICTIMS. 
Being the commencement of a series of articles en- 
titled ‘‘ New York City Characters.” 

E H F QUEEN MARGARET AFTER 
A! HEXAM (an original Poem). 

JAPANESE REVENGE. - 

THE ROMANCE OF A POOR MAN’S WIFE. By 
Mrs. Mary Bennett, Authoress of ‘The Cottage 
Girl,” “‘Shallows on the River,” “Stella,” &c., &c. 
Chapter I. Emma Lambert; II. Christopher's Son; 
IIl. ‘nag Lycet Family; 1V. The History is Con- 


tinued.: 

GROWING OLD (a Poem). 

WINNING A WIFE: A Tale of Tennessee. 

VICES DF GENIUS: Showing the Bad Habits of 
some of the Wisest Men. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF INTERESTING ITEMS: 
Which will be an outline of the most interesting 
Items of the News of the Month. 

EDITORIAL VARIETIES. 

THE FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSE: Containing 
gna Matter for the Farmer or Gardener and 

is Wife. 

THE STUDIO AND SHOP: Full of Items of Interest 
to the Artist and Mechanic. 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS' DEPARTMENT has Games, 
Stories, Enigmas, Puzzles, and other Pieasautries 
for the Home Circ!e. 

Full Fashion Reports from Butterick’s celebrated 
Fashion Emporium will add to the value of each 
Number. Subscription price $1 50 per year. Single 
copies 15 cents. RICHARDSON & COLLINS, Pub- 
lishers, No. 59 Cedar Street, New York, and for sale 
by all Booksellers. 





RY . 
T B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 


Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 

If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 

64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


HE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOL- 
OMEW : Preceded by a History of the 
Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles 
IX. By HENRY WHITE, M.A. With Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. Uniform 
with Smiles’s History of the Huguenots. 





The whole story has never, to our knowledge, been 
so clearly and satisfactorily related before, and no 
where else can an inquirer after the truth respectin 
this event more readily flnd what he is in search o 
than in this masterly exposition of the never-to-be- 
forgotten Massacre of St. Barthol w.—Ath 

r. White has told the story of the terrible St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day not only with great spirit, but with 
such unbroken impartiality and picturesque skill as to 

ive a charm to all he says. His History of the Re- 
igious Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. are not mere 
dull chronicles of war, rapine, persecution, and blood- 
shed, but more or less graphic sketches of the great 
and troubled empire of France at that wild and stormy 
period.— Standard. 

His arguments are every where conclusive, ably 
supported by the results of deep researches into the 
contemporary histories of the times of which he treats. 
His language is always forcible, and frequently rises 
to eloquence. His account of the state of France in 
the middle of the sixteenth century is admirable and 
exhaustive. The same praise may be allowed to his 
descriptions of the characters of the chief personages 
of the bloody drama which he recounts. We heartily 
commend the book for the tolerant spirit in which it 
is written.—London jew, 

The author has taken much pains in collecting ma- 
terialxfor this work. The story of the plot and its 
accomplishment is told with skill, and may be read 
with something of the interest corresponding to the 
terrible events described.—Saturday iew. 

He has thrown light on some obscure passages in 
the story, and has given us an accurate and graphic 
narrative.—Nonconformist. 








Harrrr & Brotners will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


k= FARMER HIS OWN -SOAP- 
a MAKER. 





Making Soap with GEORGE F.GANTZ & CO.’S 
WHITE ROCK POTASH is as easy as milking a good 
cow. Your Soap will only cost two cents a pound, and 
the quality will be most superior. Ask your store- 
keeper to get it for you at 62 Pine Street, Now York. 
If he is accommodating, he will do so. It is better 
than any other Ley in the market. 





IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A STEVENS & CQ, 


JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





OMATS PERSIAN WASH’ IS THE 
ONLY SAFE AND RELIABLE REMEDY for 
removing MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
Every bottle warranted. 
For sale by all Druggists, at $1 per bottle. 
B.F. RACK] 'Y, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 





HE WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and’ different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 


(C BICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES, 


were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand 

Prize, the Legion of.Honor and a Grand Gold Medal, 

making 63 first premiums during the past 45 years. 
WAREROOMS, No. 652. BROADWAY. 
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TARR & MARCUS, 
NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 
embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST RRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock oft 
Forks, Spoons, and Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNSURPASSED FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 
sent the following inducements: 
1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY] 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


2. Embracing the most decided talent in all their 
various departments for DESIGNING, MODELING, 
DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
oe — calpinated TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 
an x 4 

3. Facilities for Reenter ing in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, .enabling 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWEST 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 








HRARPEs & BROTHERS, New York, 
, Have just Ready: 


I. 

THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW: Pre- 
ceded by a History of the Religious Wars in the 
Reign of Charles IX. y Henry Wairr, M.A., 
Ph. D. With Llustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


II. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A- History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loturor Mor.ey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
ary Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 


TheVolumes sold separately at $3 50 each. 


Til. 

THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wi114M H. Barngs, M.A., Author of “‘ The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. = 


THREE LITTLE SPADES. ATale. By Miss ANNA 
WakgNER. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Vv. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Witt1aM Smith, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 
VI. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the ips, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arruur 
Hers. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Cniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the 
Prince Consort. 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in Page and Ireland. By Samvuet Sm1ixes, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Il. 

DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country. Narrated fur Young People. 
By Pact B. Du Cuaittv, Author of “ Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Ix. 2 
MRS. COMFORT’S FAIRY STORIES. Folks and 
Fairies: Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Ran- 
paLL Comrort. With Engravings. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. x 


BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Avnerr Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

XI. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 

XII. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: Pym, Cromwell, 
and Pitt. A Course of Lectures on the Political 
History of England. By Gotpwtn Smrru, Author 
of “ Lectures on the Study of History,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ’ 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. ; 


SOONER OR LATER. By Sure.ey Brooks, Author 
of “The Silver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Mau- 
Rien. Svo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. With Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A FRENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame De 
Wirt, née Guizor. Translated by Dinan Mutoox 
Cras, Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” “ A 
Noble Life,” “‘Christian’s Mistake,” ‘Two Mar- 
riages,” &c. Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. _ By the Author of “Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Oriruant, Author of ‘ Ag- 
nes,” ‘Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” ‘ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8svo, Paper, 37 cents, 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 
cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Toom- 
as, Author of “On Guard,” “ Dénis Donne,” * Theo 
Leigh,” “Walter Goring,” ‘* Played Out,” * Called 
to Account,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GUILD COURT. A London Story. By Grorar Mao 
Donatp, Author of ‘“ Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood,” “Alec Forbes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saran Tytier. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. “By the Anthor of “ Aunt 
Margaret’s Trouble.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 50 


Harrer & Brorners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, om receipt of the price. 


% 


B™ BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 

ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 

JEWELRY, CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


URL YOUR HAIR. A Sample of Prof. 

ROBB'S MAGNETIC CURLIQUE sent FREE. 

It curls straight hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, 
beautiful, flowing curls, on THE FIRST APPLICATION, 

Address, with Stamp, 

Pror. B. H. ROBB, 
Ere > ARKMAN, OnI0. 
IFE IN THE WEST: or, Stories of the 
Mississipi Valley. By N.C. Meeker, Agricultu- 
ral Editor of the New York Tribune. One large 12mo 
volume; pp. 360. Price $2. 

ORATORY—SACRED AND SECULAR; or, The 
Exsemperansoes Speaker. Including a Chairman's 
Guide for conducting Public Meetings according to the 
best Parliamentary Forms. By Wm. Pettinger. Intro- 
duction by the Hon John A. Bingham. Price $1 50. 

HISTORY or a MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, anv 17s 
EFFECT on tir ORGANIZATION or MEN AND 
ANIMALS. _By Jean Macé. Translated from the 
seventeenth French edition. Postpaid, $2. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL anv LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED. Has a very large circulation. De- 
voted to Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Psychol- 
ogy, Education, Art, Literature, with Measures to Re- 
form, Elevate, and Improve Mankind, Physically, Men- 
tally, and Spiritually. A first-class Monthly Magazine 
Fat $3 a year; with Harper, only $5. All works on 
**Short-Hand” supplied by S. R. Wass, Publ'r, N. Y. 
IVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 

A Novel. By a Barrister. 8vo, Paper, 

50 cents. 


It is full of spirit and cleverness: the style is good; 
it is extremely entertaining; the plot is novel; and 
the characters are drawn from the life....It is not 
often one meets with a thoroughly amusing novel, 
true iu its main characteristics, whimsical without 
being a caricature, and fresh in the incidents and in 
the mode of handling them... .It is decidedly a clever 
and amusing novel.—Atheneum. 


Pustisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











Sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


U N1ONn AvDAMs, 
NO. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Importer and Manufacturer of 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, AND UNDER WEAR, FOR LADIES. 





te Orpers py Mai witt recetve Prompt Ar- 
TENTION, 
' & ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 

Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nails, 

Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. No 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails. 
Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 

Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


_“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 














PASrEes New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the Number for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinau Mcutock 
Craik. 








The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. : 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furni=h- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


ee 


* A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
PYABrERs WEEKLY. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


In the first Number for 1868 was commence: ‘he 
issue of ‘* 7'he Moonstone,” a Novel, by W1LkiF CoL.Liss. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harver’s Weekiy form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 


= —— 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 





PYABrzes BAZAR. 


In it is now being published ‘* The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by James De Mitte. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 






Harrer’s MaGazing, One Year....... $4 00 
Harrver’s WEEKLY, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar; One Year... 4 00 


Harrer’s Macazrnez, Harrer’s Week y, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztne, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


A complete Set of Harrer’s Magazin, now com- 
rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth a will 

Be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volwmes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s Week ty, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must ‘be accompanied with 20 cents avpi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinz, to prepay United States post- 
age. . 


Terms ror Apvertisine IN Harprris Pertoproats. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's .——$1 00 per Line, each insertion, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Aprit 18, 1868, 








FACETLE. 


take to ahead, and find 
they can’t goa single foot. 





THINGS I DON’T LIKE. 
By a Youno Lavy. 

=. don't like, if a girl sets 

er eyes Ppon a n- 

tlemen f for a minie, thet he 


oe ) she has a sf 
I don’t like ‘to see two Ia- 
dies conversing in an under- 


tone in-company, ga 
——- oo a Hard 
aces, * direc’ 

eyes treqne tly toward me. 

I don’t like those very 
young mén whose thoughts 
are always centred on them- 
selves, and whose =o are 
always twirling mus- 
taches, 

I don’t like to be one of a 
wedd y where all the 
young are ©: ted to 
come their..lace handker- 
wa the weep! bi d ‘9 
with the ride; . 

I don't I tb bee my beau 
flirting with another girl, and 
Be ob d 





pertinent like fea girl Pa 
a makes 


2 for an hour. t he 
8 oye away and tell all 
his in confidence, that 
she '*is | 


a bo 
I tony ike to be asked to 
pie a little oy for the 

tification of the company 
and to find during the whole 
performance that every body 
prefers listening to the music 
of their own voices. 

I don't like to see a pair 
of slippers that I worked at 
Jong.anj arduously to render 
beautiful, flourish’ ng on the 
feet of another girl's husband whom I once expected 


to be my own. 

I don't’ like, after conversing in an animated and 
sensible strain for five minutes, to hear at the end of it, 
“Pray excuse me, but what were you talking about ?” 

I don’t like to be called “heartless” because I can 
not sigh over a withered rose-leaf, or weep over “ An 
Elegy on a Dead Canary.” 

I don't like, on showing a charming new bonnet to 
a dear young lady friend, to be told by her, quite 
patronizingly, that it would do pretty well, only it is 
80 y unbecoming. 


oe 
When was Desdemona like a ship in port?—When 
she was moored. 





A letter passed through the postal car between Bos- 
ton and New York a few days since with the follow- 
ing superscription, the name of the = addressed 
ana post-office being in red ink, so that destina- 
tion of the letter could be seen at a glance: 


This letter, David Henry White 
Found it_a pleasure to indite 
To Maus. Mary Patmer Sanps, 
And hopes ‘twill soon be in her hands. 
In Raynonp she resides, I ween, 
In the fair County of_Ractnr, 

hich of Wisconstn forms apart, 
As one may see by map or chart. 
Part of her early maiden life, ~ F 
Ere she became ‘a happy wife, 
In teaching common school she spent, 
And was a teacher excellent. 


i 


If the waves threaten to engulf you, don't add by 
your tears to the amount of water. 
bo a SO eet a Bede 
Mr. Coble advertises his rnnaway apprentice R. 
Strong, in the following style: ‘He can. be identified 
y the fact that he has not combed his hair since New- 
ear’s Day, and can not speak ten words at a time 
without uttering twenty falsehoods.” 
—— aero 
Waar Curer!—A young lady, whose acquaintance 
it is our good fortune to enjoy, is of so merry-hearted 


a disposition that she declines to play on any piano 
ornamented with * fret-work." 


' 





EMBARRASSING QUESTION. 
Per. “Ma, mightn’t the Big Man let me have his ‘Starchers’ for a new 


Tail for my Horse? 





a 


ara Athii's "7 
ni 
te 


Miss Frump (Author of the “ Ghoul-haunted Gra 
Mamma (modestly). “‘ Not very well, as yet.” 
LittLe Boy “ange ig “T can read bet 


Mamma. “ What do you mean, Child? 


9: 











ATTLE Boy. “Why, you said you couldn’t read Miss Frump’s new Book !” 


How we Eat.—There are five kinds of eaters: 1st. 
There is your dull man, who seems to eat merely 
from habit, mainly because his parents did so before 
him, and he expects his children will follow his ex- 
ample. 2d. Your impainent; fidgety being, who is all 
activity, and who falls to at. once on the dish that 
happens to be before him. 3d. Your careless eater, 
without education, who considers so much time as lost 


that is passed at the table, puts all dishes on the same ! 


level, and hardly knows the 
breast from the drumstick. 
4th. Next comes your rav- 
enous animal, who thinks 
only of quantity, takes ev- 
ery thing that comes in his 
way, as if anxious to show 
the capacity of his stom- 
ach. 65th. Lastly, come the 
professors, men of : taste, 
who cast a practiced eye 
over the table before they 
eat, use jrigment in the 
choice of such dishes as 


palate may gently ex- 


best dinner-table talkers. 
And here we take the lib- 
erty of quoting a precept 
given by an ancient philos- 
opher. whose name we do 
not remember, neither is it 
of consequence, that the _ 
mouth is‘the vestibule of 

the soul, the ‘gate of dis- 
course,: the portico of 
thought ; of course nothing 
unclean (of course ‘unpala- 
table) shoufa go in or come 


out. 


O_O 


The mariner's compass has done some of the most 

important needle-work in the world. 
UP OSE BE NESS 

A gentleman received his lanndress's bill, made out 
in the style of spelling and handwriting peculiar to 
that class; but there was one item of 50 cents which 
detied even his practiced 
comprehension. It was 
for “‘skewering thestars.” 
After wondering for some 
time how such a work 
could ever iftve been per- 
formed, and still more 
why it should have. been 
executed particularly at 
his expense, the debtor 
sent for Mrs. “Pearlash. 
when the reading turned 
out to be for “scouring 
the stairs.” 


a oo 

STREET CAR HINTS. 

Gentlemen should stand 
as thick as possible on 
the rear platform, even 
if there is plenty of room 
inside. It leads strangers 
to think the cars are im- 
mensely patronized, and 
makes it so pleasant to 
ladies getting on board. 

Don’t put out your ci- 
gar, but get .on the front 
platform with it and 
smoke furiously, particu- 
larly if the dvors.are open 
ey a Sane q Si blow- 
ng_ through. pipe, 
strong and old, is an a 
provement on the cigar. 

Don't neglect to spit as 
often as possible on the 
matting. It looks inde- 
pendent. You “chaw," 
=~ don’t care who knows 
t. 


Crowd into a car that 
is full to overflowing, and 
then complain londly of 
the railroad company for 
ss their cars. 

Look diligently out of 
the window when a wo- 
man enters with a baby 
in her arms. Some one 
will be weak enough to 
give her a seat. You 


needn't. 

Find fault with the con- 
ductor if the track is ob- 
structed by a stone or a 
wagon. Make him mad, 
and then threaten to re- 
port him if he talky back. 





Goreb SKIRTS ARE STILL In VOGUE. 


! 


, tion whether a man can 





Talk politics in a loud voice; the ladies like it so 
much; and if any gentleman don't, it is because he 
differs with you, which is evidence enough that he is 
of no account. = . 

Don't be backward in filling platforms and passage- 
ways with baskets, bundles, and boxes. That is what 
the platforms and.passage-ways are made for. Be- 
sides, in doing it, you are dealing a blow at the ex- 
pressmen, who are so grasping as to charge for haul- 

- > Ing merchandise. The cars 
will do it for nothing. . 

In stepping off when the 
car is in motion, always do 
it with your face toward 
the rear of the car It is 
such capital exercise for 
the legs. 

Ladies desiring to take 
a street car should wait for 
.. One that is most crowded. 
-° Itdraws attention to them, 

_ and practices men in i 

tience and deference to the 
sex. 


If you are a lady, and in 
feeble health, don’t fail to 
extend profoundest thanks 
to the hearty, strapping 
man who condescends to 
yield his seat to yon. If 
you don’t, he may cry 
about it, and be melan- 
choly for days after. 

The rule is, that a car 
shall only stop on the fur- 
* -ther side of a crossing. 

. Always expect it to sto 
on, the wrong side, anc 
find fault with the con- 
ductor because he don’t 
break orders. 

If a conductor observes your signal and stops his 
car for you, don't hurry any, even if you are a square 
or more away. The other passengers, whom you are 
delaying, will feel so pleasant toward you. 

Never have the change.ready instead of a dollar bill, 
and abuse the conductor because he hasn't. It teaches 
them their Type 

By_ carefully observing 
the above rules, street-car 
traveling will be render- 
ed-vastly more pleasant 
than at present. . 

ede te 

It may be a fair ques- 


be said to be wedded to 
celibacy. f 
NOTABILIA. 
Agreeable advice—The 
Council of Nice. 
Haireditary — Carroty 


ocks. 

A key hard to turn—A 
donkey. 

A disgusting _ enter- 
tainment—The Diet of 


A disagreeable b: 
isa; able boon— 
A baboon. 

The trumpeter's pet— 
His trumpet. 

King Alfred, when he 
burnt ‘the cakes, didn’t 
save his baking. 

——_>——_- 

A_ Granp INVENTION. 
—‘' Educational’: Piano- 
fortes” are advertised. 
The most suitable piece 
for performance on these 
instructive’ instruments 
will be—the March of In- 
tellect. 

-—-ee er 


What is the difference 
between an oyster and a 
chicken ? — One is best 
right out of the shell, and 
the other isn't. 

———> 


A green-horn sat a long 
time, very attentive, mus- 
ing upon a cane-bottom 
ehair. At length he said: 
“T wonder what. fellow 
took the trouble to find 
all them ar holes, and put 
straws around ‘em.” 

: ——$@ ——__ 


rson who is con- 


nge,” &°c., &%¢., &,). “Can your Little Boy read?” 
ter than you, Mamma.” 









What is the difference be- 
tween a chicken who can't 
hold its-head ‘up and seven 
days ?—-One is a weak one, and 
the other one week. 

a 


. Why is Pharaoh’s daughter 

like a gambler? — Because 
they both belong to Pharaoh 
(faro). ESR: 


—__—__—_ 


“Thou rainest in this bos- 
om,” as the chap said when a 
basin of water was thrown 
over him by the lady he was 
serenading. =" 

i ae 

The flowers of speech spring 
from the root of the tongue. 

ccm cee 

Brown: ‘f Whose boy’s that, 
Jones?” eae 
« Jones. ‘Oh! a relative of 
mine by marriage.” , 

RowN: “ What relation?” 

Jones. '* A son; that’s all.” 

pes a a 


RULES FOR THE PRESER- 
VATION OF HEALTH. 


Wash yourself now and 
then - : 


Change your inner gar- 
ments occasionally. 

Chew your meat; eschew 
greasy graviea. 

Don't chew your tobacco. 

Drink aslittle as you choose. 

Don’t-eat much more than 
your stomach will hold. 

Keep your temper. 

Temper your keep. 

Ifa soldier, don’t rest upon 

our laurels until they have 

been well aired. 
Avoid falling out. abont 
trifles. i ; 
Fall out of windows as gel- 
dom as possible. 

Ifyour constitution requires 
you to sleep during the ser- 
mon,.see that the sexton has 
an aired night-cap for you, 
and a hod of warm bricks to 
put to your feet. 

Keep your mouth shut on 


[Awkward silence. dusty days. 


Never open your mouth in 
‘ frosty weather. 
Close your mouth very tight when the wind blows 
from the east. . 


TATTING. 


"Twas to a city suburb, where 
In summer pleasant shade is, 

I went from the paternal square 
To visit maiden ladies. 

I might have spent a charming weck, 
And yet I was prevented, 

For one thing came to pale my cheek, 
And make me discontented. . 


I am very fond of work, I own; 
I don’t repine at stitching; 

A long hem never makes me groan, 
And crochet is bewitching. 

I've made poor children clothes to wear, 
As tough as cocoa-matting ; 

But there’s some work I can not bear— 
That horrid work is tatting! 


Some people make the shuttle fly 
With ease and no exertion ; 

Make yards of trimmings—always I 
Abominate “insertivn.” 

I don’t know why I hate the work, 
But, e’en in moderation, 

All tatting, as a rule, I shirk— 
And here's the explanation: 


In that suburban calm retreat, 
Amid all nature's beauty, 

One thing annoyed me, I repeat, 
And that was tatting a , 
At tatting there we worked alway, 
From tatting naught could sever 
Those maiden ladies—night and day 

They tatted on forever. 


They tatted when the morning broke 
In splendor through the sky-light, 

I heard them tatting when I woke, 
They tatted in the twilight. 

They tatted—it was much too bad— 
In scorn of other matters ; 

I fled, or I should have gone mad 
With those eternal tatters. 


REGULATIONS 


TPR eT WAR ry 





ANAL AS ° 
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AN_OBSTINATE PAUPER. 
Nursery Doctor. “ Well, Nurse, How go the Patients?” 


A 
sidered landless _ has ae yg “Oh, pretty well, Sir—there’s Eleven Dead!” 


sometimes two or three 
achers in his mouth. 


D. “Eleven! Only Eleven? Why, I left Medicine for Twelve.” ae 
Nurse. “Yessir, I know; but one was so Refractory he wouldn’t take his’n. 
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